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e ~« : i ‘ 
A Description of the Monument ereéied in Weftminfter Abbey; 
to the Memory of the celebrated David Garrick: With a Repre- 
fentation of it, engraved ly Barlow. 


HIS monument was opened for 

public infpection in the month 
of May lait. ‘The great a¢tor, is re- 
prefented at full length, in an animated 
pofition, throwing afide a curtain, 
which difcovers the medallion of the 
great Poet, whom he has illufrated ; 
while ‘Tragedy and Comedy, adorned 
with their réfpeétive erhblems, and 
half-feated on a pedeftal, feem to ap- 
prove the tribute. ‘The curtain is de- 
figned to reprefent the Veil of Iguo- 
rance and Barbarifm, which darkened 
the drama of the immortal bard, till the 
appearance of Garrick. The carefling 
attitude, airy figure, and {miling coun- 
tenance of the Comic Mufe, is in- 
tended to defcribe the fatisfaction fhe 
derives, from at length beholding a 
Memorial to her favourite; while 
Melpomene, with a more majeftic 
and dignified mien, raifing her veil, 
gazes with charatcteriftic admiration 
on the ‘ Sovereign of the willing foul,” 
whom fhe at once delights in and de- 
plores. 

The fimilitude to Garrick will im- 
mediately be felt by every {pectator 
who has his features in remembrance ; 
and where is the perfon of tafte, who 
having once feen him, can forget the 
refemblance? ‘The whole is, indeed; 
very finely executed. The curtain is 
light and elegant ; the back-grouind 
is compofed of beautiful dove-colour- 
ed marble, relieving the figures, which 
are in pure ftatuary marble ; and thus 
the harmony of the compofition is 
complete. The artiftis Webber, who 
ferved his apprenticefhip to Bacon ; 
from whofe fuccefsful fchool he went 
to Rome, and ftudied the antique. 
This monument of Garrick was a ixb- 
je&t worthy of his improved talents, 
and affords a happy earneit of what 
in future may be expected from them. 


* : ‘ 
” The Iste Charles éarl Camden, and 
Who were alto named executors to the wal, 
Vor. ce. 


The infcription, by Mr. Pratt, is as 
follows : 


To the Memory of Davip Garrick, 
who died inthe year 1779, at the age of 
fixty-three. 

To print fair Nature, by Divine com- 

mana, 

Her magic pencil in his glowing hand, 

A Shakipeare rofe-—Then, to expand his 


fameje -*. © ; 

Wide o'er this breathing wotld, a Gar- 
rick came. 

Though funk in death, the forms the Poet 

. drew, ‘ 

The Aétor’s genius bade them breathe a- 
new. : : 

Though, like the Bard himfelf, in night 
they Jay, Te 

Immortal Garrick call’d them back to 
day 5 


And till Eternity, with power fublime, 
Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary 
Time, 
Shakfpcare. and Garrick, like twin ftard 

fhall fhine, 
Acnd earth irradiaté with a beam divine. 

This tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Garrick, is erected by Albany Wal- 
lis, efq. of Norfolk-ftreet, in the 
Strand, his intimate friend, and fole 
acting executor *. 

Mifs Hannah More, a writer of 
diftincuifhed merit, having introduced 
a peetical evlogium on her friend Mr. 
Garrick, in her Poem of Senfibility, 
addreffed to the honourable Mrs. 
Bofcawen, we have no doubt but the 


infertion of it, at this time; will prove . 


acceptable to our readers. 

After enumerating feveral eminent 
Kiterary caarafters, our poetefs thus 
proceeds : 


Yet, what is wit, and what the poet’s 
art? ; 
Can genius fhield the vulnerable heart ? 
h, no! where bright imagination reigns, 
The finz-wrought f{pirit feels acuter pains - 


the late right honourable Richard Rigby, 
declined aéting. 
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Where glow exalted fenfe, and tafte re- 
fin'd, 

There keener anguifh rankles in the mind : 

There feeling is diffus'd through ev'ry 
part, 

Thrills in each nerve, and lives in all the 
heart : 

And thofe whofe gen’rous fouls each tear 
would keep 

From others’ eyes, are born themfelves to 


weep. 
Say, can the boafted pow’rs of wit and 


fone 

Of life one pang remove, one hour pro- 
long? 

Prefamptuous hope! which daily truths 
deride ; 

For you, alas! have wepteand Garrick 
dy'd! 

Ne’er thal! my heart his lov'd remembrance 
Jofe, 

Guide, critic, guardian, glory of my 
mute ! 

Oh fhades of Hampton! witnefs as I 
mourn, 


Cou'd wit or fong elude his deftin’d urn? 

Tho’ living virtue {till your haunts en- 
dears, 

Yet bury'd worth fhall juftify my tears ! 

Garrick ! thofe pow'rs which form a friend 
were thine ; 

And let me add, with pride, that friend 
was mine: 

With pride! at once the vain emotion’s 

, 

Far other thoughts are facred to the dead. 

Who now with fpirit keen, yet judgment 
cool, 

Th’ unequal wand’rings of my mufe fhall 
rule ? 

Whofe partial praife my worthlefs verfe 
eniure ? 

For candour {mil’d when Garrick wou'd 
endure. 

If harMer critics were compell’d to blame, 

I gain’d in friendthip what I loft in fame; 

And friendthip’s foft’ring fmiles can well 
repay 

What critic rigour juftly takes away. 

With keen acumen how his piercing eye 

The fault conceal’d from vulgar view 
would {py ! 

While with a gen’rous warmth he ftrove 
to hide, 

Nay vindicate, the fault his judgment fpied. 

So pleas’d, could he dete&t a happy line, 

That he wou'd fancy merit ev'n in mine. 


® Mr. Sheridan’s Monody. 
+ Widow of thehonourable Edward Bofcawen, a celebrated admiral. To this lady, 
Dr. Young dedicated his poem entitled * Refignation,’ 
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Oh gen’rous error, when by friendhhip 
bred ! 
His praifes flatter’d me, but not mifled, 
No narrew views could bound his lib’ral 
mind ; 
His friend was man, his party human 
kind. 
Agreed inthis, oppofing ftatefmen ftrove 
Who moit fhou'd gain his praife, or court 
his love. 
His worth all hearts as to one centre 
drew 3 
Thus Tully's Atticus was Czefar's too. 
His wit fo keen, it never mifs'd its 
end; 
So blamelefs too, it never loft a friend ; 
So chafte, that modefty ne’er learn’d to 
fear ; 
So pure, religion might unwounded hear. 
How his quick mind, ftrong pow’rs, 
and ardent heart, 
Impoverifh'd nature, and exhaufted art, 
A brighter bard records*, a deathlefs 
mufe !— 
But I his talents in his virtues lofe : 
Great parts are Nature’s gift ; but that he 
fhone 
Wife, moral, good and virtuous—was his 
own, 
— his filent hard acrofs has 
ole, 
Soft’ning the tints of forrow on the foul ; 
The deep impreffion long my heart fhall 
, 
And every mellow’d trace be perfe& ftill. 
Forgive, Bofcawen +, if my forrowing 
heart, 
Intent on grief, forget the rules of art ; 
Forgive, if wounded recolle&tion melt— 
You beft can pardon who have oft’nett 
felt. 
You, who for many a friend and here 
mourn, 
Who bend in anguith o’er the frequent 
wn; 
You who have found how much the feel- 
ing heart 
Shapes its own wound, and points itfelf 
the dart ; 
You, who from tender fad experience feel 
The wounds fuch minds receive can never 
heal ; 
That grief a thoufand entrances can find, 
Where parts fuperior dignify the mind ; 
Wou'd you renounce the pangs thofe feel- 
ings give, 
Secure in joylefs apathy to live ? 
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PROPOSAL FOR THE REGULATION OF TIME. 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 

ie fudden prorogation of par- 
liament, before i had leifure to 
finifh the following letter to the prime 
minifter, induces me to fend it for in- 
fertion in your Magazine. I fhall 
thereby obtain one purpofe. The 
members of parliament will have lei- 
fure to perufe it during their retired 
hours in the country, and will be able 
to make up their minds fully upon the 
fubjeét before the meeting of parlia- 
ment in the winter. You will, I 
think, allow that it is a fubje&t of 
confiderable importance, and I truft 
you will not difappoint my defign in 
circulating my letter through the 
medium of your mifcellany. 
Iam, fir, &c. 
To the right hon. Witiiam Pitt. 
Sir, 

I am induced to addrefs you, from 
a knowledge of your willingnefs to 
redrefs grievances, and to liften to the 
petitions of all claffes of people. What 
1 am to addrefs you upon, interferes 
with no political concerns ; it is nei- 
ther conneéted with, nor is againft any 
of thofe great and important plans, 
which have hitherto engaged the at- 
tention of the legiflature, although 
I am free to confefs that the tax you 
have laid upon watches may feem to 
have fuggefted my plan. This, how- 
ever, is not the cafe; it is a plan I 
fketched out long fince, and am now 
to detail at full length for the benefit 
of the public at large, and in hopes 
to convince you of its expediency. 

Ina word, fir, I am to requeit that 
you will, early upon the next meeting 
of parliament, propofe by yourfelf, or 
fome other member, equally gifted 
with eloquence, a motion to the fol- 
lowing purpofe, namely, ‘That a 
committee be appointed to enquire 
into the prefent flate of day and night, 
with a view to a more proper regula- 
tion and diftribution of time, in all 
genteel families and circles, in the 


kingdoms of Great Britain and Ire- 
land.’ 

This enquiry, fir; is highly m- 
terefting to all ranks of people, par- 
ticularly in the city of London, and 
in that of Weftminfter, which now 
fcarcely exceeds London in all genteel 
modes and ufages; and to affift the 
enquiries of the {aid committee, when- 
ever the wifdom of the houfe thall 
think fit to appoint them, I beg leave 
to offer the following remarks as the 
refult partly of my enquiries and 
partly of my experience. 

I find that the vulgar divifion of the 
day is into twenty-four hours. It 
commences with one o’clock in the 
morning, and ends at twelve at night, 
or thereabouts. In another arrange- 
ment, it commences at fun-rifing, and 
continues for an hour or two after fun- 
fet. The inconveniencies of this di- 
vifion are many. I fhall firft confider 
the inconveniencies, which arife from 
our having only twenty-four hours in 
each day. 

As I am a fhopkeeper in what is 
called a confiderable line, | have, con- 
fequently, as you may fuppofe, oc- 
cafion to receive many letters from 
correfpondents in various parts of the 
kingdom. Nine times out of ten thefe 
letters are too fhort to be either ex- 
plicit or amufing, and the ufual cover 
for thefe defetts, is want of time ; 
they almoft always conclude with the 
requeft that I would * excufe hafte,’ a 
thing I can no more excufe, than I can 
excufe any thing elfe that ftands in the 
way of regular bufinefs. In the name 
of wonder, fir, whatis this Mfr. Haffer 
that we fhould be fo extremely comi- 
plaifant to him, a fellow who is good 
for nothing but to create confufion in 
tradefmen’s bool:s, and delay the pay 
ment of many a good and reafonable 
bill?—In town, likewife, how many 
things are negleéted which might be 
done, if people could but find time. 

‘A great man gots to digner, and re- 
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mains at hjs bottle for four or five 
hours; if you afk him about this or 
that piece of byfinefs which he pro- 
mifed to execute, the anfwer ts, ‘OQ! 
my dear fir, I really had not time 
yelterday for it, but if you will call 
to-morrow, it fhall be done.’ When 
you cali, however, purfuant to this 
engagement, he is jufl gone out to 
ride, or he is fo bufy that he has not 
a moment to fpare, or he is extremely 
detizous to do it, but really ¢aprot 
find time, 

Sir, it would take me up more than 
the longeit day, to detail all the in- 
conveniencies which attend the prefent 
divifion of time; and therefore my 
propofition is fimply this, ‘ That 
whereas it has been found by long 
practice and experience, that the pre- 
fent day is utterly infuflicient for the 
evil thereof, be it enacted that ten 
hours be added to it.? Thefe hours 
I would have appropriated, like the 

farplus million, for the payment of 
debts contracted within the old four- 
and-twenty. In thefe hours, fine la- 
dies might vifit their familjes, look a 
jittle after the concerns of the nurfery, 
and endeavour to refieét a little, a 
yractice which has fallen very much 
into difufe of late years, merely, I 
fuppofe, from want of time. Gentle- 
men might in the fame hours hav 
leifure to look a little more narrowly 
into the ftate of their affairs; per- 
haps fome might even find leifure to 
go to church on a Sunday morning, 
which cannot be done at prefent, be- 
caufe the hours of morning fervice in- 
terfere with bed-time. People of all 
yanks would find a thoufand very ufe- 
ful and neceflary employments for 
thefe hours, which are at prefent ut- 
terly neglected for want of time, or 
fram our time being fo very fhort for 
every thing, as to make it very foolith 
to.attempt any thing. I don’t know, 
indeed, whether our good friends in 
the city might not contrive to have a 
fecond dinner in this fpace, a confi- 
deration which I hope will engage 
them to be cf my way of thinking, 
efpecially if this lettcr meets their ee 


during the prefent feafon, enlivened, 
according to annual cuftom, with 
prime turtle and moft delicious venie 
fon, and againit which there can be 
no argument but that of fcarcity—an 
argument which I hope, as a well- 
wither to the peace of the metropolis, 
will never hold gocd as to thefe arti- 
cles at leaft-—Many fubjects of con- 
yerfation, particularly political fub- 
jects, for which no one day of twenty- 
four hours is fuflicient, might be more 
fully difcufled, if not perhaps even 
brought to a conclufion, in ten more ; 
our frieyds’ aud neighbours’ characters 
might be examined with more nicety, 
and we might probably ente:tain a 
pretty deceat opinion of a man at 
thirty-one Or two o'clock, whom we 
had agreed to take to pieces in the 
morning, or whom. we might haye 
left without any character at all at the 
old bed-time. ‘There would alfo be 
no complaints of late fittings in acer- 
tain great aflembly, with which you 
are tolerably weil acquainted, Mr. 
Pitt; that mightnow break up at fiftegn 
or fixteen o'clock, and have pienty of 
time ior family duties, and other a- 
mufements either at home or abroad. 
The whole tribe of gamblers would 
be infinitely indebred to me, for this 
prodigious addition tq their ftock of 
pleafures, although I,do not pretend 
that I contrived the {cheme for them 
only. Yet they are welcome to avail 
themfelves of it. ‘Young heirs might 
be ruined deliberately, and in a regu- 
lar manner, whereas, at prefent, the 
bulinefs is done.in fuch a hurry, and 
in fuch a flovenly manner, that not 
one in fix of them can tell how they 
were ruined, not having time to think 
abput the matter till all is gone and 
paft, nobody knows how, or where, 
or when, But I truft it is not necef- 
fary that I fhould enter into a more 
full detail of the advantages which 
would arife from thus enlarging our 
days and nights, If they be not ob- 
vious at firit fight, no eloquence of 
mine, if I pofiefled any, could make 
them more fo. Every man mutt be 
able to judge for himéclf, and every 
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man, I think, wil be able to recol- 
let a great many very pretty things, 
which he would now do, and cannot, 
merely for want of time. 

I proceed next to another part of 
my plan, which I hail likewife put 
into the form of a motion, to fave 
the gentleman trouble, who may hap- 
pen to lay it before the honourable 
honfe. ‘Kefolved, that the vulgar 
arrangement of the day, namely, from 
fun-rijing to fun-fetting, is attended 
with many great inconveniencies to 
people of quality, beaux, and others, 
and ought to be repealed.’ 

On this, fir, it will not be neceffary 
for me to fay much, becaufe the ar- 
rangement I propofe to repeal, is in 
fact repealed already by the parties 
chiefly concerned. But as 1 have no 
notion of any thing fo irregular as 
people making laws for themielves, | 
am clearly of opinion that the fan¢tion 
of parliament is ftill wanted to con- 
firm the practice, or, in other words, 
to render it legal, and deftroy the op- 
pofition, which it frequently meets 
with from narrow-minded perfons, 
bigotted to certain forms and whims 
in which they probably were born, 
and in which, if permitted, they may 
poflibly die. For example, in the firft 
place, people who let lodgings pre- 
fame they have a right to infift that 
their lodgers fhall not ftay out half the 
night; and when this does happen, 
which muft often be the cafe with 
young men who keep good company, 
they take upon them to refufe admif- 
fion, and in this the law proteéts them. 
In the fecond place, in all cafes, where 
the government of the houfe is vefted 
in the hands of a wife, (and many fuch 
cafes there are) and where the huf- 
band is only a fecondary confidera- 
tion, by holding only a fubordinate 
fituation, the practice of locking out 
is verycommon. I can produce an 
inftance in my neighbourhood of a 
hufband, who fleeps three nights fout 
of fix, either at.an inn, a watch-houfe, 
or fome other genteel place, merely 
becaufe his wife will not admit him 
after two or three o’clock in the 


morning. I will not pretend to fay 
that the wife is authorifed fo to do by 
the ftatute law, or the civil law, but 
there is a lex non fcripta, as judge 
Blackflone calls it, a fort of commen 
Jaw in every family which fuperfedes 
all other. © Thirdly, in all cates, 
where men aét in a double capacity, 
that is, where they are men of fpirit 
all night, and men of bufineis in the 
morning, the latter charaéter inter- 
feres fo much with the former that one 
of the two mult give way, and nine 
cafes out of ten the man of bufinefs 
yields, becaufe he has no time to at- 
tend to the impertinence of people 
who mind nothing elfe. 

From thefe confiderations there- 
fore, it appears abiolutely neceflary, 
that a bill be brought into parliament 
for the ‘more effectual prevention of 
the evils, which refult from the pre- 
fent abfurd arrangement of the day, 
and alfo for turning the faid day into 
night.’ ‘To turn the day into night, 
founds very ftrangely to a vulgar ear, 
and all your laft century kind of peo- 
plewould cry out O tempora! O mores? 
and think we were going to deftruGiion 
at full gallop. But, for I refpe@ 
ancient prejudices, the clamours of iuch 
people might be quelled by an in 
demnifying claufe, allowing thofe tat 
happened to be born fixty years ago, 
or more, to continue their prefent 
plan during the term of their natural 
lives; and after the generation of 
them becomes extinét, a period which 
I think cannot be far off, the faid 
practice fhould then ceafe and deter- 
mine. 

According to the new plan, ovr 
breakfafts might begin, as they do 
now very frequently, at three or four 
o’clock in the afternoon (1 mean what 
is ‘now Called afternoon) our dinner 
hour might be twelve, or thereabouts ; 
tea might be ferved at four in the 
morning, and fupper about eight, 
after which the new night is to com- 
mence, and to continue at the option 
of every perfon. 

To this plan, I am aware of many 
objections, but they are eafily anfwer- 
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ed. It wi'l be faid, in the firft place, 
how can you alter the courfe of the /ua ? 
This is really begging the queit.on. 
Let it firft be proved that the light of 
the fun is neceflary, convenient, or 
«ven proper for the meetings of peo- 
pie of fathion. Is not the moon a bet- 
ter planet to prefide on {uch occafions ? 
But the objection really and truly is, 
a mere quibble, and could enly have 
been made by fome perfon who 
did not confider, that if we have 
not the fun at dinner, we have him 
the greater part of the year at tea and 
fupper, which is feldom the cafe ac- 
cording to the old arrangement ; and 
would he not fhed his refrefhing beams 
upon us when aileep, and keep us 
warm and comfortable ? Another ob- 
jection is the expence of candles ; this 
is begging the queftion again, for ex- 
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sare is no objet to tho’ who will 
e benefited by this bill; and if it 
were, it is obviated by what I have 
already advanced; and befides, we 
fhall have no cccafion to go to bed 
with candles, whereby many very ter- 
rible fires may be prevented. 
Having obviated thefe objections, 
I have only to obferve that there are 
au infinite number of necefiary altera- 
tions, in eerds only, which muft take 
place in order to avoid confufion. 
The play bills, for inflance, mutt run, 
* This morxing will be performed.’— 
Our evening waiks would then be far 
more wholefome than at prefent.— 
But thefe little matters oi ftile, al- 
though a little confufed at firft, would 
foon be accommodated.— 
In the mean time, I am, fir, &c. 
A REFORMER. 


Sketch of the CHARACTER of the INHABITANTS of the METROPOLIS. 


[ In a Fragment of a Letter. J 


—— liflening to theie you will 
be miitaken. Nothing is fo 
difficult as to give a character of the 
inhabitants of the metropclis of Great 
Britain. The reafon is obvious; we 
have had pretty accurate fketches of 
the chara¢ter of the inhabitants of 
Paris, of Madrid, and of Rome. ‘This 
is eafy where the defpotifm of govern- 
ment gives a general colour to the 
manners of a people, where vice muft 
be hid, and virtue affefted. I {peak 
of Paris before: the revolution. Ten 
Frenchmen gave you as perfect an 
idea of the manners of the people, as 
ten thoufand. Jt is not fo in this 
country. To fay nothing of provincial 
varieties, which are remarkably ftrik- 
ing, in London you have the greateft 
pofible variety of character. Firft, 
becaufe the freedom of the country has 
Jong indulged its inhabitants in any 
mode and fhape of life and manners 
to which by their difpofition or edu- 
cation they happened to be inclined. 
You cannot fhow me a man, and fay, 
* there is a Londoner, how vulgar he 
as! or how pole! how knowing! 
or how ignorant ! how libera!, or how 


felfih !’ You may fee ten thonfand 
fuch men, who never were within an 
hundred miles of London. 

There are two .principal reafons 
why Londoners fhould be dificult to 
characterife, or why, to {peak more 
properly, they fhould have no diitin& 
character at all. The firtt is, that 
every man in London lives as he 
pleafes: the fecond, that mixture of 
itrangers which is obvious in almott 
every family. 

Firlt ; every man in London lives 
as he pleafes. He is under no kind 
of controul in his perfonal manners, 
or morals, or in his domeftic arrange- 
ments. He is not overlooked. His 
friends and acquaintances, the only 
perfons, who can be fuppofed to have 
an influence on him, live at a diftance 
from him, and fee him but occafon- 
ally. What would be called neigh- 
bours in the country, that is, perfons 
to whom we are linked by vicinity as 
well as interchanges of civility, are 
unknown in London. A man’s next- 
door neighbours are generally thofe 
of whom he knows very little, and 
that little only from report, or acci- 
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dental communication, which he has 
been at no pains to obtain. In all 
refpe&s he lives unobferved ip his 
neighbourhood. No man meafures 
his joints of meat, or counts the plumbs 
in his pudding. No man follows with 
a prying eye the company he receives, 
or traces him in his vilits. His a&tions 
are as indifferent to his neighbour as 
his neighbour’s ations are to him. 

In his moral conduct, he is free 
from all poffible reftraint. Should he 
fufpeé any thing of that kind in the 
diltri€t in which he lives, he has only 
to remove to the next, and indulge his 
good or bad propenfities without the 
leaft chance of dete&tion. An inha- 
bitant of Cheapfide is as little liable 
to be known in Grofvenor-fquare, as 
he would be at the Palais Royal in 
Paris, and if a man of the weit end of 
the town wifhes to indulge his fancy, 
he may, without the poflibility of being 
recognized, fot in a public-houfe at 
Wapping, or groan in perfect obfcu- 
rity in the tabernacle in Moorfields. 

Nor let it be thought that this is 
againit the interefts of true morality. 
Virtue does not confift in what a man 
is obliged to do, in what he does bes 
caufe others do it, and becaufe not to 
do it, would incur fufpicion or the 
blame of fingularity, but in what he 
does from principle, unlimited, and 
unfettered, among friends or ttrangers, 
as either the one or the other happen 
to be prefent. The goodnefs that is 
a fafhion is feldom fincere ; at leat, 
it is always a matter of form and 
routine, and a man who goes to church 
merely to avoid being queftioned why 
he was not there, cannot be {aid to 
have the beft poffible motive for his 
devotion. On the other hand, if mea 
are difpofed to be vicious, there are 
no reftraints which will prevent them, 
either in town or country, but in 
the former, they are lefs liable to 
create the influence of bad example, 
becaufe they are lefs obferved. 

It is this freedom. from reftraint, 
for obfervation is a great reftraint, 
that gives that infinite variety of cha- 
racter we find in London; and which 
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has induced me to fay, that the Lon- 
doners have no diftinét and appropriate 
charafter, nothing diftinét from that 
of Englithmen in general. A man 
cannot be faid to pofiefs any character 
who is not at full liberty to form one, 
and where we fee the inhabitants of 
any city bearing an uniformity of cha- 
racter, we may be certain that they 
have long been under fome politicat 
reftraint, and that they have never 
enjoyed the bleiiings of liberty, either 
civil or religious. And now that I 
happen to have mentioned religion, is 
it not obvious that ina city where at 
leaft thirty different fects of religion 
have long been tolerated in the full 
exercife of their public worfhip and 
private difcipline and manners, we 
thould meet with a much greater va- 
riety of character, than in a metro- 
polis, where one religion only was 
tolerated, and that forced upon the 
people by the worft kind of com- 
pulfion, the tyranny of the mind? 
Wherever perfect freedom in religion 
and manners begin, that uniformity 
of character ends. 

It may be fuppofed difficult at any 
time to characterize a numerous peo- 
ple, to give the diftinguifhing features 
of a million of human beings, living 
in a clofe circumference of twenty 
miles, and this difficulty is increafed, 
in no fmall degree, by the infaffici- 
ency of thofe perfons who have taken 
the tak upon them. This is not a 
matter we can truft to ftrangers, for 
their refidence is too ihort, end their 
opportunities of knowledge too con- 
fined. They may, indeed, be allow- 
ed to relate what they have feen, but 
how little is that? If they fall into the 
hands of honeft men, all the people of 
London are honeft ; if they are be- 
trayed by the tricks of tharpers, ail 
the people of London are fharpers. 
This latter, if I miftake not, was the 
cafe with the celebrated Mirabeau, 
and every man will be Hable to fall 
into fimilar miftakes who judges from 
fingle and unconnetted facts. Had a 
foreigner never been in London but 
in the month of June 1780, he would 
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fay that London was the moft infecure 
place in the world to live in, for a 
lawlefs and infignificant mob could 
burn and pillage the houfes of the in- 
habitants for three or four days toge- 
ther, without any oppolition on the 
part of the police. Nowy every one 
who refides in the metropolis knows, 
that with that folitary exception, the 
Keke to which never happened before, 
and in the nature of things cannot be 
fuppofed likely to happen again, 
London is a place of more perfect fe- 
curity than any in the kingdom. Nay 
I do not know that I fhould be wrong 
in aflerting that in the prefent divided 
ftate of mens opinions throughout the 
country, it is the only place of per- 
fect fecurity. 

With refpeét, likewife, to the opi- 
nions of foreigners, much will depend 
oa local circumitances. It is eafy to 
fuppofe that the character which an 
illuftrious foreigner refiding in the 
circles of nobility and fafhion might 
form, would be very different from 
that which a man would give who had 
{pent his time in the city among mer- 
chants and fhopkeepers. In fact, thefe 
tio travellers would be giving the 
characters of two kinds of people as 
diftinét from each other, as the xoblefé 
and the écurgeois of Paris ufed to be. 
But do not letus blame foreigners, who 
take upon them, from a fhort refidence, 
to give a character of the Englith 
from what they obferve of the man- 
ners of the metropolis. Our travellers 
are not belind-hand with them in 
fimilar inftances of prefumption. So 
eager are travellers to obtain fame, 
and to make a book, that they are ready 
enough to take every thing for grant- 
ed in order to give you a high opi- 
nion of their talents for obfervation. 
1 remember a traveller of this kind, 
who failed from Brighthelmitone to 
Dieppe, dined there and returned at 
night, and has ever fince been curfing 
the bad roads, and infolent poltillions 
of France. 

But to return to the Londoners.—I 
have ftated as a fecond reafon why 
there fhould be no diflinguifhing fea- 
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tures of character, the mixture of 
ftrangers. Every county in the king- 
dom, particularly the northern coun- 
ties, annually fend up a part of their 
inhabitants to London, where they 
obtain employment in various branches 
of bufinefs, and few of whom ever re- 
turn to their native places. All that 
is peculiar therefore in the charatter 
of the country muit ultimately center 
here, and be mix:d with the peculiari- 
ties, if there are any, of a town life. 
I believe it will be found that there 
are very few families, of which either 
the father or the mother did not come 
from fome provincial place. Add to 
this, the valt influx of foreigners, and 
among them, however ludicrous it 
may appear, we may reckon the 
Scotch and Irifh, whofe particular 
characteriltics, and they certainly have 
particular charaéteriftics, no political 
act of union can efface. Thefe bya 
long refidence here impart and receive 
mutually fome of the charatteriftics of 
both countries. They intermarry, and 
a generation rifes whofe features are 
unlike either of the parent flocks, dif- 
tinétly confidered. A mixture of 
manners naturally arifes from this, 
and a mixture of fentiments. In point 
of talent, difpofition, and manners, [ 
know not one circumftance in which 
a perfon born in London differs from 
one born in the country, except what 
advantaye he derives from living in a 
place where information is more plen- 
ty, and where the manners of polith- 
ed life are more eafily learned by him, 
who withes to learn them, Every 
perfon coming from the country to 
London, has fomething to acquire and 
fomething to fhake off. It is not ma- 
terial what that fomething is; the fac 
is obvious, and the difference between 
a young man when he firft comes to 
London, and when after a refidence 
of fome years he returns to the coun- 
try, isas well underftood and remark- 
ed to be as firiking as the difference 
between the clumfy motions of a raw 
recruit, and the eafe and graceful 
march of a difciplined folcier. I do 
not fay that all perfons acquire this 
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boiith, nor that all the inhabitants of 
the metropolis are capable of giving 
it, but where it is acquired, it is the 
only diftin@icn I know that: gives a 
difference to the Londoner, from. the 
inhabitants of any of the provinces. 
But perhaps a third reafon may be 
afigned why it is impofiible to give a 
charagter of the Londoners, and that 
is, the influence of fathion. It if ob- 
vious to the moft fuperficial obferver, 
that the manners of the metropoiis 
are in a conitant ifate of Sufuation. 
i think that forty or fiity years ago, 
it might not have been very difficult 
to fketch out the principle features of 
@ Londoner ; but it isnow impowble. 
‘That imitation of fafhionable life, 
Which is to be feen; more or lefs, in 
all families, brings them nearer to 
dne another in point of manners, 4nd 
yet fubjeéts thofe manners to fach 
changes that it is impoffible to fix on 
a period when the pencil could do its 
duty. This is a refult, too, of the 
abfolute freedom in which we live, 
and perhaps it is not very much in 
favour of economy or profperity. But 
it is an evit which will probably cure 
itfelf. Men will ere long difcover 
the abfurdity of imitating what, if 
they could perfectly obtain, they could 
not fupport. In this refpect, how- 
ever, be it good or bad, they do not 
differ from their friends in the pro- 
vincial towns, where a fimilsr luxury 
prevails, and where each thives to 
‘outvie his neighbour in the fhow of 
wealth rather than of tafte. 
_ It is from no feanty obfervation, 
that I have ventured thus to deprive 
the Londoners of a charaéter, that is 


, 7 
ot 
of a charaéter peculiar to them, yet 
were anv perfon fully bent to attempt 
to characterife them, I would recom- 
nend it t0 him to divide them, ac- 
cording to the botanical fyftems, into 
genera and Ysecies, Let him make a 
certain number of genera, and fub- 
divide thiele into fpecies; and perhaps 
he may make an amufing clafification 
of them, but when he had done his 
beit, cr his worft, he would find that 
he had been defcribing the fame fort 
ef people that may be feen in every 
part of the kingdom. ‘pee 
If it be i2id that the Londoners 
have fuperior advantages to others, 
the aniwer is, that if the inhabitants of 
Wales had the fame advancages, they 
would be in charafter as fnuch Lon- 
doriers, as thofe who refide within the 
bills of mortality. The advantages 
London enjoys, with all its faults, 
are undoubtedly of a very fuperior 
kind. In no place tan We enjoy fuch 
fociety, nor, let me add, fuch foli- 
tude. Ail that can contribute to in- 
formation, or amufement, all that ig 
interefling to mind and intelleé, is 
to be found here in greater plenitude 
than in any part Of the kingdom. The 
people of London, from the eafinefs 
of accefg to public papers, and from 
their love of communication in coffees 
houfes and taverns, certainly acquire 
a ftock cf information which cannot 
be picked up, without much ftudy 
and expence, in any other placee A 
common fhopkeeper, ifa man_of any, 
fenfe, knows more of the affairs of 
private life and of the. ftate of public 
concerns, than many a country {quire 
of the firft fortune. 


HOW TOGO QUIETLY THROUGH THE WORLD. 


Sir, 
T HE great duty of man in this 
_™= , world, according to my humble 
©pinion, is to live happily and quietly, 
and go through life with as little noife 
and trouble as poffible, and as, after 
ong refearch and inveftigatiun, befide 
‘ravelling many miles, I have difco- 
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vered thé art of living quietly and 
peaceably with all.men, [ am willing, 
before I die, to divulge it for the ufe, 
of my fellow-creatures, that I may. 
leave fomething behind me for which 
they fhall be grateful. 

My resize, fir, is 
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this: I never contradict any body, 
nor give any body an opportunity of 
contradicting me. You may think 
this a very fimple remedy, and fcarcely 
deferving of thanks, but you will not 
find it fo fimple and eafy of applica- 
tion as you imagine, and yet 1 will 
take upon me to aver that you will 
find it efficacious. A man, fir, mutt 
have a great deal of merit to be able 
wot to contradict another, and a great 
deal of fhrewdnefs and cunning to 
efeape contradiction himfelf. We are 
all apt to be proud and conceited of 
eur opinions, and this pride and con- 
ceit make us fo tenacious, that we re- 
fufe to give up the moft infignificant 
of them, even if we fhould lofe a friend 
by it. Now all this conceit muft be 
deftroyed, and you muft allow, the 
man who has fucceeded in doing that, 
has attained no fmall portion of felf- 
denial and felf-command. 

Before I acquired this, I led a very 
unhappy life. I had certain notions, 
and maxims and fentiments which, as 
in duty bound, I thought were very 
excellent of the kind, and fuch as no 
man could gainfay or anfwer, but I 
perpetually had the bad fortune to fall 
in with people who were of a quite 
contrary way of thinking, and con- 
tradicted me without the leaft cere- 
mony, and that too very often, fuch 
is the ingratitude of mankind, when 
they’were eating my meat and drink- 
ing my wine. 1 thought that people 
who give dinners have a right ot to 
be contradiéted, but there are certain 
untoward {pirits whom no proportion 
of the good things of this life can 
mollify, and who would rather flarve, 
or what is nearly as bad, live upon 
bread and cheefe, rather than give up 
a favourite opinion. 

The confequence of this was, fir, 
that although we met in perfect good 
humour, we generally parted very in- 
different friends, and very much out of 
conceit with one another, for it never 
was then known that contradiction is 
the bane of good humour, and that 
people never live fo happily as when 
they give full toleration to each others 
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abfurdities. But, as I fay, this fecret 
had not then been difcovered, and all 
my life was a feries of vexations. 
There is.one fubje&, fir, on which 
every man thinks he can talk, that is, 
the weather, and it was a fubject 
which I thought I underftood perfect- 
ly, but I happened to have one or two 
friends who confidered themfelves as 
poflefling an exclufive privilege to fay 
it was cold, when it was cold, and 
hot when it was hot. One of them 
had a very accurate thermometer, and 
no perfon was allowed to fay whether 
the day was hot or cold, before he 
had confulted his glafs. The other 
had certain aches and pains, and 
fhooting of corns, without the affitt- 
ance of which we were not fuppofed to 
know any more of an Englith fummer 
than the people in Siberia do. If we 
contradiéted each other on fuch fub- 
jects, you may be pretty certain we 
did not agree on others of more con- 
fequence. J was at laft even deprived 
of the {tate of my health, which every 
man thinks he has a right to deter- 
mine, and very often when I faid I 
was ill, the anfwer was that that could 
not be the cafe, for they never faw 
me look better in my life. Such was 
the nature of all my contradiétions, 
but I fhall never forget one friend, 
who riding in his potlchaife, met me 
walking on Wimbledon Common, in 
a fhower which had literally wetted 
me to the fkin, and when I remarked 
how feverely it rained, afked me, if 
I called that a rain? 

Well, fir, I determined at length, 
tired out and exhaufted as I was with 
perpetual contradiction, to turn over 
a new leaf, as the common faying is, 
and by giving every man his way, 
preferve my private opinions for my 
private ufe. I had not practifed this 
new fyftem many months before I 
found the good effeéts of it. My ta- 
ble is furrounded with more friends 
than ever, and we part with the fame 
good humour we met. I give no 
opinion on any fubject ; I help every 
one to what he defires to partake of, 
and if he fancies that my mutton is 
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veal, or my bread is beef, I let him 
enjoy his opinion quietly. Formerly, 
difputes about the goodnefs of my 
wine ufed to involve me in quarrels 
with my wine-merchant, but I now 
allow my guefts to criticife as they 
pleafe, well knowing that as no two 
of them can agree upon the fubject, 
the wine will be drank fome how or 
other, and indeed [ have hitherto had 
no reafon to complain on this account. 
I have likewife given up the manage- 
ment of the weather entirely, and nod 
affent to their opinion whether it rains, 
hails, fnows, lightens or thunders. 
My health, too, is entirely in their 
hands, and if I have any complaints [ 
keep them entirely to myfelf, and flip 
on a flannel waiftcoat, with fuch pre- 
caution and fecrecy that nobody is the 
better for it but myfelf.. It is almoft 
needlefs to add, that having giving up 
thefe, I have likewife found it necef- 
fary to refign my political and religi- 
ous opinions. Thefe now I defy any 
man to find out, but the happy confe- 
quence is that the government-man 
thinks me a Pittite, and the Oppofi- 
tionift is convinced i am a flaunch 
Foxite. As to religion, in the com- 
pafs of one week | am alternately a 
churchman, a diffenter, a trinitarian 
and an unitarian. Some believe I 
am a methodift, fome are fearful that 
{am a prefbyterian; and a French 
count, who does me the honour to take 
a bit of dinner now and then, con- 
gratulates me on having got rid of all 
religious prejudices, and becoming a 
genteel believer in all manner of un- 
beliet. All thefe parties, you per- 
ceive, agree in the old dogma, that 
filence gives confent. J depend upon 
it only as giving no offence and ha- 
zarding no contradiétion. 

In matters of tafte, I am equally 
complaifant. Plays, poems, and pic- 
tures, are good, bad, or indifferent, 


_ jult as my friends pleafe. It does not 


appear to me that whether a play- 


| writer be a clever fellow or a block- 
» head, (and we have a great many of 
~ one kind) is a fufficient reafon for 


difturbing the harmony of an agree- 
able company. 

By this conduct, I have been com- 
pletely fuccefsful in attaining tr n- 
guillity and living quietly and harmo+ 
nioufly with all men. It is true, in- 
deed, it has fubjected me to fome 
fufpicions which are not very honour- 
able to a man of fpirit and independ- 
ence. Some think I am a devilif 
fhrewd fellow, if 1 would only fpeak 
out. Others think me fhy and peevifh, 
and that | /s0k one way and think ano- 
ther. Some attribute my filence to 
ignorance and fome to fear. But as 
thefe opinions are not given in my 
prefence, I am fuppofed to know no- 
thing of them, and I certainly care 
nothing for them. 

I have heard of people who love 
contradiction, but 1 can fcarcely be- 
lieve it, yet there are fome very wor- 
thy and credible gentlemen of my ac- 
quaintance, married men, with fa- 
milies, who affure me that the fact is 
fo, and that a man need not leave his 
own houfe to meet with as much con- 
tradition as will ferve to circulate the 
blood. What effeét it may have in 
fuch cafes, I know not, but it cer- 
tainly is the occafica of much mif- 
chief, fuch as fighting duels, which 
is a very barbarous practice, and E 
queftion whether divorces may not, ia 
many inftances, be traced up to a fpi- 
rit of contradiction. 

I have now, fir, laid before your 
readers a plain way of living quietly 
and comfortably with their neigh- 
bours. If it does require fome feif- 
command at firft, that will be ampiy 
compenfated by its advantages. It is 
the with of all men to live peaceably 
and to give no offence, and I cannot 
conceive any better method than to 
give every man his own way. But if 
any are apprehenfive that their cha- 
racters may fufler by this retention of 
opinion, let them follow the example 
which I intend to fet them. Silent 
as I have been, and apparently ace 
quiefcing in every thing faid, I have 
not been inwardly quice fo tame. 4 
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have felt rifings and emotions to which 
J found it neceflary to give vent upon 
paper, and I fhall leave ftrict orders 
to my executors to publifh all the 
thoughts I] have penned down daily as 
they occurred. I have an them 
all with time and place ” nd my 
friends wii] know cxatily where to go 
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ROM Padua, we took boat and 
went vpon the Brenta: the two 
arms of which, that join again at fome 
miles diflance, make the city nearly 
aniiland. The paflage by water to 
Venice is performed i half a day. 
On each bank of the ftream there are 
many country feats, of the principal 
Venetians ; which render tie paflage 
pleafant : but 1 do net find jn them 
thofe fuperior charms which fome tra- 
vellers have deferibed.. The boat is 
drawn by a horf2; for the river, by 
the aid of four fluices, is rendered as 
flat as a canal... At the diilance of 
five Italian miles from Venice, you 
come to the open fca: waere you 
behold that magnificent city feeming 
to fwim and rifing out of the waters. 
The profpect is unique in its kind. 
- The apprenmes of the city, when 
affing through the canals, is fuiil more 
eats. . The houfes ftand upon 
piles, over which the waves flow. 
Some rows of houfes are jeparated by 
a quay, from the canals: or rather 
from the fmall arms of the fea, which 
form the iflands.- Ojhers ftand im- 
mediately in the water, that wafhes 
the ftone fleps up which you afcend 
from the canals to the houfes. Thefe 
houfes have back-doors, into narrow 
fitreets: by which, aided by bridges, 
all parts of the city are accefiible to 
foot paffengers. ‘The canals are co- 
vered with gondole, each of which is 
rowed by a man. Thefe gondole 
muft al] be blaclz ; and in the middle 
they. have each a {mali canopy, which 
muft not be covered with any other 
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for my rea! opinion of what they thea 

and there afierted, and fappoted I 
agreed to. My charaéter will then 
be known, and my opinions affertain- 
ed, when the former will be pait all 


injury, and- the latter paft all contra. 
diction. Lam, fr, &c. 


Peter Pracrp. 


1 , 7... on 7 
Iberg’s Travels. ] 


Raf but black cloth. Hence they 
have ‘a gloomy appearance. . Being 
long and fmail, trey &im lightly 
along info rapid a manner that, thou, h 
comeny managed, at firft they ters 
rily ft Like as in Naples the 
coaches th rong upon each other, and 
pre's upon the crowded people in full 
trot, fo do the light gandole ihoot like 

aa arrow through the throng of other 
gondole, without runnisg foul of each 
other. 


“? 
iY ang? ers. 


asmeeniiamaiaes 

Venicr cannot boaft of that re- 
moie antiqui'y..which is claimed by 
many cf her fifter cies ; though the 
yrs be me is lofi in the ancient 
tory. Antiquarians de- 
rive the Eienet from the Trojans: 

‘ho, after the deftruétion of their 
ay » retired with Antenor to thefe 
countries. The word -Hencti was 
changed into the word Venetz: after 
the manner in-which the ancient Ita- 
hans ufuaily pronounced Greek words, 
Spina, and Hedria, or Adria, were 
the mo ancient towns of this coun- 
try. Spina lay on the left fide of the 
mouth of the Po, Hfadria is at pre- 
fent a {mall place, known by the name 
of Adria. 

In the year 452, when Attila de- 
ftroyed the mighty Aquileia, which 
is now alittle town on the eaftern coait, 
and every where fpread the terror of 
his name, the people of Aquileia and 
other inhabitants of thefe countries 
fled to the marfhes, and founded 
Venice. They ereéted a free ftate; 





which remained four hundred years i9 
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fzfety becnufe of its infignificance, 
and afterward becauie of its increaling 
power. During foar hundred years 
they continued to ele& confuls, and 
tribunes: but, finding them .abufe 
their power, they afked permiffion of 
the emperor Leo to appoint a duke. . 

Weary of tie proceedings of their 
dukes, in the year 1172, they limited 
this dignity and named a councit of 
ten nobles ; which was intended as a 
counterpoife to the power of the duke. 
In the year 1206, the power of this 
council was {till farther increafed. 
The duke, or doge, Gradenigo, with 
peculiar dignity, willingly renounce 
privileges which appeared to him in- 
compatible with freedom. 

In the middle ages, Venice attain- 
ed that fummit of grandeur which ex- 
cited the jealoufy of other nations. 
The trade of this republic extended 
over the three quarters of the old 
world, It made conqueits, but al- 
ways for the increafe and fecurity of 
commerce. The fenate at all times 
continued firm in the purfuit of their 
prudent fyftem : by which the confti- 
tution of Venice acquired a ftability, 
which has been maintained amid gil 
the political and moral revolutions of 
Europe. It has loft s*yprus, Candia, 
and the Morea. ‘The dilcovery of 
the paflage round the Cape of Good 
Hope has opened the road to India 
and China to other nations: whereas 
formeily Venice alone was in poffef- 
fion of the trade of the eaft; which it 
carried on by means of the caravans 
of thofe countrics, and by bringing 
their merchandife over the Red Seato 
Europe. 

In thofe ages, Germany was weal- 
thy. Her cit:es fupplied, not only the 
northern kingdoms, but France and 
England likewife, with the commodi- 
ties of the Levant. The alliance of 
the ianfe towns, by traffic, made 
half Europe tributary to them: yet 
the Hanfe towns themfelves chiefly 
received their wealth from the fuper- 
abundance of Venice, and contributed 
to enrich this central mart of the 
known world. 


nm 


In the beginning of the fixteenth 
entury, a league was formed at the 
inftigation of pope Julius the fecond,” 
between the emperor, the kings of 
France and Naples, and the dukes of 
Savoy and Ferrara, for the fubjuga- 
tion of the republic. Venice, it is 
true loft {everal provinces, but refifted 
her puiffant enemies with courage ond 
caution; till this terrific league was 
diflolved by the mutual miftruft of its 
chiefs. 

Since the revolution of the year 
1297, the great council has confited 
of all the nobility of Venice that were 
of age: that is, cf about fifteen hun- 
dred perfons ; who at leaft have the 
right to take their feat in the fenate, 
whenever they pieafe. The age of 
majority is twenty-five. Each male 
child of the five hundred and thirty 
families, who enjoy this privilege, 
muft at its birth be regiftered in wiat 
is called the Golden Book. The fa- 
milies have equal rights, and equal 
rank. ‘The defcendants of the twelve 
tribunes, who chofe the firft doge, 
conftitute the eleven principal fami- 
lies: for the twelfth is extinct. After 
thefe, the next in rank are the de- 
fcencants of thofe who were received 
into the great council in the year 
1297: and the third order confit of 
thofe who purchafed this right, for a 
hundred thoufand ducats, in times of 
pudlic diftrefs, 

Exclufive of thefe, princes and 
kings themfelves are prefented with 
letters of nobility. The nobles of the 
provinces have no fhare in the public 
affairs. ‘The great council is the fole 
fovereign, and poffcifes the power of 
making laws. They aflemble on 
Sundays and Saints’ days: that the 
members of the colleges and courts of 
juftice, who on other days are bufied 
by the affairs entrufted them, may be 
prefent. 

This affembly includes in itfelf the 
three principal chambers. The firft 
of thefe is called La Signoria; and 
confifts of the doge and fix fenators, 
who are his conftant affiftants. Each 
of thefe fenators appertains to one of 
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the fix parts into which the city is 
divided, They may be called the 
tribunes of the people. To the fig- 
noria likewife appertain the fix Savé 
grandi, or chief fages, who form the 
miniftry ; the three chiefs of the great 
criminal tribunal of the forty, which 
is called La Quarantia; the five Savi 
di Terra firma, who faperintend the 
war department; and the five Savi 
degli Ordini, to whom all naval af- 
fairs are committed. 

The fecond chamber confifts of up- 
ward of two hundred and fifty mem- 
bers. Thefe are the fenate, who are 
likewife called J/ Configlio de i Pre- 
gadi, the entire fignoria, all the ma- 
giftrates, the council of ten, fixty fe- 
Je&t fenators, and fixty other patrici- 
ans, or nobles, who are called Suto 
Pregadi, ‘The laft named hundred 
and twenty are elected every year. 
The power of determining refides in 
the Configlio de i Pregadi: in which 
affembly the moft momentous affairs 
are debated, and war, peace and alli- 
ances are there concluded. 

The third chamber confiits of ten 
perfons: d/ Configlio de i Dieci. The 
power of this chamber is fearful to the 
nobility ; againft whom only it is di- 
reCied. From its fentence there is no 
appeal : of its actions it renders no ac- 
count. Jts authority is concentrated 
im three perions: two of whom are 
named from the ten, and the third is 
appomited from the council of the 
doge. Thefe three itate-inquifitors 
infpire the whole nobility with terror. 
Their dreadful maxim is, correre alia 
pena prima d’ éfominar la co/pa.—Pu- 
nifh before you examine the guilty. 
By them the doge himfelf may be 
fentenced to death. Many of the no- 
bles are fecretly cited to come before 
their tribunal ; and many difappear 
without any man knowing what is 
become of them. 

In the laft century, Antonio Fafca- 
rini, a young fenator, fell a facrifice 
to this inquiiitign. His good quali- 
ties, his underftanding, and the love 
the people bore him, excited the jea- 
Joufy of thefe fecret infpectors. He 
was fummoned and put to death. 


However the fubtlety of modern 
philofophy, nay of Montefqu‘eu him- 
felf, may palliate the oftraciim of the 
Athenians, {till it was a tyrannical and 
unwife law: unwife becaufe it fetter- 
ed every noble enterprife, and induced 
the chief citizens to. court the favour 
of the people ;_ and tyrannical becaufe 
it was capricious. The juft Arillides 
was its facrifice. Pericles efcaped it, 
not fo much becaufe perfuafion fat on 
his lips, not from the thunder of his 
eloquence, but becaufe he fhewed him- 
felf culpably obfequious to the peo- 
ple. 

But how much lefs can the ftate in- 
quifition of Venice be juttified! It is 
affirmed to be neceflary, by the Ve- 
netians, for the fafety of the public. 
Thirty years ago, its abolifhment was 
taken into confideration by the great 
council ; and by the great council it 
was confirmed. Upnlefs it be afferted 
that it is neceflary to overawe the 
power of the nobility, and unlefs this 
power can only be overawed by ty- 
rannical caprice, and thus prevented 
from becoming the defpot of the ftate, 
fuch a tribunal muft in itfelf be un- 
juit. It is a mifconception of the firtt 
principles of morals and politics, to 
Imagine that imjuttice can ever be 
necefiary. ‘The very end of every 
political imflitute is fecurity againft 
power. He mutt be a tyro in politics 
indeed who fuppofes that tyranny con- 
fits only in the abufe of monarchical 
power. Each contlitution is defpotic 
1n which the fovercign, whether prince, 
fenate, or people, is fuperior to the 
Jaws ; and can aét according to ca- 
price. Defpotic princes are eafily in- 
duced to att abfurdly: under their 
government fiates are conftantly fub= 
ject to change ; and profperity is ca- 
fual, becaufe each governs according 
to the verfatilities of his own opinions. 
Now almoft every prince, being de- 
firous to counteract the faults of his 
predeceffor, falls himfelf into oppofite 
vices. A fenate communicates ftabi- 
lity to a flate ; becaufe it never dies, 
but generally remains in the fame 
fentitnents: or, generally condutted 
by the ftream of public opinion, with 
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this it has the wifdom to fwim. For 
this reafon however its defpotifm is 
the more rooted, if a wife conititution 
be not its boundary. 

The defpotifm of the people is, of 
all others, the moit dreadful : but it 
has no durability. The people are 
always in their minority. Dema- 
gogues, the worft of men, are there 
tutors, and continually lead them into 
anarchy ; and from anarchy monar- 
chical defpotifm invariably refults. 
The people then difcover tco late, 
when they have become too corrupt 
for a wife conftitutior., that democra- 
tical defpotifm is the moit dreadful of 
all political evils. 

The conftitution of Venice appears 
to me only to have fecured itfelf a- 
gainft the defpotifm of democracy, 
and monarchy, by the ariftocracy 
having taken upon itfelf to correct its 
own abufe of power. In itfelf, this 
conftitution feems exceedingly imper- 
fet: but in its adminiftration it is 
mild and wife. Both city and coun- 
try are well affected to the govern- 
ment: the provincial nobility no doubt 
the leatt. 

In like manner as the tribunal of 
the ten keep the nobility of Venice in 
awe, {0 does the tribunal of the forty, 
called La guarantia criminale, curb 
the remainder of the republic. ‘This 
tribunal maintains its fecret {pies ; and 
is quickly informed of whatever may 
appear to endanger the repofe of the 
itate. Eager to miftruft and quick to 
execute, the guarantia is dreadful to 
the citizens: yet it does not infringe 
the freedom of the people in their 
common affairs. If they obey the 
laws, and enter into no cifccurfe a- 
gainit the government, they are per- 
tetly fecure. Whoever {peaks too 
freely is once, or oftener, cited and 
eautioned. If this be difregarded, the 
difobedient is then for a time impri- 
foned. 

The fpiritual court of inquifition 
has little power. It confilts of the 
pope’s Nuncio, the archbifhop of 
Venice, who is patriarch of Dalmatia, 
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the inquifitor, and three lay-counfel- 
lors. It takes no cognizance either 
of blafphemy or of the licenfing of 
books: neither are the Jews or Greeks 
dependant uponit. Thefe objects are 
all within the jurifdi¢tion of the lay- 
magiftracy. 

i had almoft forgotten to mention 
the doge, who in his palace and in 
the council only enjoys princely ho- 
nours. In the council, he l:as the 
title of Serenita; or Serene; and is 
diffinguifhed from other fenators in 
the afflembly by a purple mantle, and 
a red velvet hat. He holds prece+ 
dency in the four different chambers 
of the council. To him all petitions 
and memorials are addrefled: but he 
muft communicate them to the coun 
cil. All writings of the great coun- 
cil are iffued in his name: as likewife 
are the credentials of ambaffadors to 
foreign courts ; though they are not 
figned by him, and are fealed with 
the arms of the republic. He does 
not, as feveral books affirm, poffefs 
two votes, but only one, in the coun- 
cil. 

The coins of Venice on one fide 
have the name and the figure of a 
doge, kneeling to St. Mark; and 
the arms of the republic on the re- 
verfe. When he addrefles the great 
council, it is in thefe words : « Great 
Council, Sovereign of the Republic 
and of me.’ 

His whole revenue confifts only of 
15,000 ducats of Venice. A Vene- 
tian ducat is nearly of the fame value 
as aconvention dollar *. He is an- 
nually obliged to give five magnifi- 
cent feafts ; and to invite all foreign 
ambafladors, and the patricians in 
office, according to their rank. This 
revenue therefore, or rather this fa- 
lary, is certainly too little ; when we 
recollect that the perfon who is elect- 
ed may not renounce the dignity, al- 
though the council may objeét to the 
perfon eleéted, or depofe him when in 
oflice. He has indeed fome cafual- 


perquifites, and fel's all the employ- 
ments of his palace, 


* Ein Thaler Conventions Geld, I do not know what Convention money means. 
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The church of St. Mark only is 
under his jurifdi¢tion; and the bene- 
fices belonging to it are in his gift. 
He beftows the order of Knight of St. 
Mark. While he lives, neither his 
children nor brothers muft afpire to 
the firlt dignities of the republic, or 
to the oilice of ambaffador. 

It is faid of the doge: he is a king 
in purple, a counfelior in the council, 
a prifover in the city, and out of it a 
private perfon. - In the city, he is al- 
ways attended by the fix fenators ; 
who with him conftitute the fignoria: 
nor is he permitted to leave Venice 
without their fanction. 

On the day of Afcenfion, he goes 
tipon the water on board of a fuperb 
veflel, called the bucentoro, attended 
by the lords of the fignoria, foreign 
ambaffadors, and innumerable gon- 
dole. On this occafion he throws a 
gold ring into the fea; on which he 
pronounces the following Latin fen- 
tence: De/ponfumus t¢, mare, ix figuum 
veri perpetuique domirti—We ecipovle 
thee, oh fea! in token of true and 
eternal fovereignty. 

When dead, his body with all the 
infignia of his dignity lies three days 
in ftate, in the palace ; during which 
time his government is ferutinized, 
by inquifitors who are appointed for 
that purpofe. His creditors are like- 
wife fummoned. If his government 
be pronounced unjuf, his relations are 
fined: they likewife are obliged to 
pay his debts: neither is he buried at 
the expence of the republic. It can- 
not efcape your memory that a fimilar 
court {at in judgment over the dead 
kings of ancient Egypt. 

The doge is elected by a_ plurality 
of votes, in the great ccuncil. Theie 
votes are never given verbally, in 
Venice ; but, on al! occafions, the ne- 
gative, or affirmative, is fignified by 
Kittle balls. _In the choice of the doge, 
there is a mixture of intention and of 
chance ; by the latter of which it is 
determined who fhall finally be the 
életors. The manner of election 
makes it difficult to choofe an impro- 
per perfon for the office ; nor is it ealy 
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for any man to influence the thotce, 
for no one knows who will at laft be 
the electors. ‘ ‘Thofe in whofe favour 
the nine firit balls are given ele& forty ; 
and thofe of the forty who have twelve 
balls eleét five-and- twenty in addition, 
Of this number nine perfons, who 
have drawn golden balls, choofe forty 
more: eleven of thefe, who are ap- 
pointed in the fame way, elect one- 
and-forty counfellors. Thefe perfons 
finally proceed to the election ; whiclt 
remains undetermined till fome one 
perfon has five-and-twenty voices in 
his favour. In all other important 
decifions a majority of two balls is 
tequired : in affairs of lefs moment, 4 
majority of one is decifive. 

‘The balls are thrown into a pafte- 
board box, which has three apertures 
underneath: one white, one greens 
and one red. ‘The white is the af- 
firmative, the green the negative, 
and the red is called Non fincera: 
for ia this thofe perfons throw their 
balls who are undetermined. By 
thefe means, it remains wholly un- 
known what is the opinion of each 
elector, and whether he have voted, 
cr for whom. 

As prefident of the different cham- 
bers, the doge has the right to re- 
mind the judges and other magiftrates 
of their duty: but, as his power is fo 
limited, it is a privilege which he fel- 
dom exercifes. 

When he addreffes the affembly, 
the members all ftand; and the ho- 
nour thus fhewn him frequently pre- 
vents him from opening his lips, or 
from holding any long diftourfe : he 
being very careful to give offence to 
none. ‘ 

Judging by appearances, we might 
be inclined to think thedoge a fuper- 
fluous perfon in the republic ; and to 
tell the Venetians they would have 
done better if, inftead of this eternal, 
fhadow of power, they had indulged 
themfelves in the poffibility, on extra- 
ordinary occafions, of nominating 2 
citizen for a fhost period, who, liable 
afterward to be brought to account, 
fhould poffefs unlimited rule after the 
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example of the Romans, when they 
either conferred abjolute power on one 
of their confuls, with le formula Ne 
guid detvimonti capiat res publica: 
look, cofiful, that the #epublic receive 
no injury: or wlien they appomted 
one of their confu’s dittata:. 

On a_nedrer invettigation howercr 
of thig important queition, we may 
incline to think the ofiice of doge not 
fo infignificant as it. appears. ‘The 
privilege of precedency in the fout 
chambers inconteftibly gives him much 
inflyente, though he only hai a fingie 
vote. Néither will thof have any 
deep knowledg: of man who are ig- 
norant that the pomp of office gives a, 
value to his opinion} of which in itfelf 
it is not poffefied. The prattice of 
the Romans was effefive, arid more 
than Onct faved the republic: but it 
Was dangerous. 

The palace of the doge is edfted 77 

palazzo di San Mateo: after the great 
place of St: Mark. Tis palace con- 
tains the halts of affembly for the great 
council, for the feiiate or Confelio ae 
? Pregadi, for the conncit of ten, for 
the fignotia; and the hall in which 
the doge gives’ audience to ambaffa- 
dors, with thé hall of four doors, and 
others. Each of thefe is embelliihed 
with paintings, of the Venetian {chool, 
by Titian, Paul Véronefe, Tiatorett, 
Viceatino, Old Parma, the thrée bro- 
thers, Gian-Ponte, Francefco and 
Leand’o Baflatio, Cavaliere Liberi, 
Zuccharini; and Lazarini, repre- 
fenting thé principal events in the 
hiftory of Venice. 
_ In the paffages of tliis palace there 
#te lidn-heads of marble, above and 
below, down the mouths of which fe- 
tret complaints are thrown; which 
fallinto boxes, the keys of which are 
kept by the ftate-inquifitors, who are 
to determine whether thé complaints 
are Well-founded: There is an in- 
feription under each lion-head, fig- 
nifying to what kind of niifdemeanor 
it i$ appropriated. ae 

The chutch of St..Mark is likewifé 
built in the place of that name; the 

fautaftic archite&taré of which has im- 
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parted to it fomething of a chira&er 


of greatnef:. Facing the church id 
this place there are five large arcades, 
over the centre one of which four 
gilded hories, modelled of Corinthian 
brafs, are placed; which the Vere- 
tians, in the beginning of the thir-, 
teenth century under the command of 
their great doge Dandolo, with the 
aid of the French, brought from Con 
ftantinople, after taking that city, sad 
placed them in Venice. They had 
been ferit from Rome :¢ Coniiantino- 
ple, by Conilantine the Great; and 
had ornamented the triumphal archeg 
firtt of Neto, and thet of Trajan: 
Their great beaity appears to denote 
that they tere of the flontifhing: times 
of Greek art : though [ will riot pre- 
tend to afirm, with the Venefians; 
that théy are the work of Lyfippus3 
the contemporary of Alexander the 
Great. foals 

The place. of St. Mark; thicty 
properly confifts of two places, Ld 
piaxxa ¢ la piazeita, ov the place arid 
the title place, though the frrtalleft ig 
very {pacious; adds greatly té the 
Beauty of the citys and is jufily 
efteémed as ont of thé firft, if not the 
very firft, and mioft beautiful of thé 
kind in Europe. om 

The magiftrates called Proctiratoré 
di San Marco aré next in rank to the 
doge: their influence however % thé 
government is not confiderable: They 
are divided into three orders. The 
Precutatorit di fopra are the proper 
Procuratori di San Mafia. . The Pre= 
curatori di citra have the jurifdi&ion 
of that part of the city whith lies on 
this fide of the great cdnal; and thé 
Procuraiort oltra oti the other fide: 
The firft have precedence of all the 
other nobility; and from their body 
the doge is generally chofen. Undef 
their fuperintendance are the library 
of San Marco, the church revenues; 
and the archives. . ae 

The fecond and third clafles aré 
executors of legacies ad pias caufas; 
have the afotectiGn of orphans and 
widows, annually divide certain funté 
for the portioning of port girls, and 
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fuperintend the ranfom of the Chrif- 
tians imprifoned by the Barbary cor- 
fairs. 1f I donot miitake, they are 
nominated by the doge. He gene- 
rally appoints fuch perfons as have 

een ambafiadors to foreign courts, 
provided they are rich: for the office 
1s highly expenfive. Their ufual 


number is eleven; and thefe offices 
had their origin in the eleventh cen- 
tury, when one of the principal citi- 
zens was firft intrufted with the ad- 
miniftration of the revenue, and the 
fuperintendance of the church of San 


Marco, 
[To be continued. J 


Memoirs of the Lire and Writincs of Dr. ZIMMERMANN: 
From the French by Dr. Tiffot. 


Oun Georce ZIMMERMANN, 
an able phyfician and excellent 
writer, was born in December 1728, 
at Brugg, a town in the German part 
of the canton of Bern. His father, the 
fenator Zimmermann, was defcended 
from a family which had been diftin- 
guithed, during feveral ages, for the 
merit and integrity with which they 
pafied through the firit offices of the 
government. His mother, of the name 
of Pache, was the daughter of a cele- 
brated counfellor at Morges, in the 
French part of the fame canton ; 
which accounts for the circumftance of 
the two languages, German and 
French, being equally familiar to him, 
although he had fpent only a very 
fhort time in France. Young Zim- 
mermann was educated at home till he 
had attained the age of fourteen, when 
he was fent to ftudy the Selles lertres at 
Bern. After three years had been 
employed, he was transferred to the 
{chool of philofophy, where the pro- 
lix comments on the metaphyfics of 
Wolf feem to have much difgufted, 
without much enlightening him. The 
death of both his parents leaving him 
at liberty to choofe his deftination in 
life, he determined to embrace the 
medical profeffion, and went to the 
univerfity of Gottingen, in 1747. 
Here his countryman, the illuftrious 
Haller, took him into his own houfe, 
directed his ftudies, and treated him 
as a fonanda friend. Befide the pro- 
per medical profefiors, Zimmermann 
attended the mathematical and phyfi- 
cal Ieétures, and acquired a know- 
ledge of Englifh literature. He {pent 
four years in this univerfity, part of 


the laft of which he employed in ex- 
periments on the dodrine of irrita- 
bility, fir propofed by the Englith 
anatomift Giiffon, and afterward pur- 
fued with fo mnch fuccefs by Haller. 
Zimmermann made this principle the 
fubject of his inaugural thefis, in 1751 5 
and the clearnefs of the ftyle and me- 
thod with which he explained the doc- 
trine, with the ftrength of the experi- 
mental proofs by which he fupported 
it, gained him great reputation. 
After a few months {pent in a tour 
to Holland and France, he returned 
to Bern, in 1752. Here he publith- 
ed an account of Haller, in a fhort 
letter to a friend, inferted in the 
journal of Neufchatel, and written in 
French. Though his only work in 
that language, it has much elegance 
of ftyle; and it was the bafis of his 
life of Haller, in German, which 
was publifhed at Zuric, in 1755. 
While at Bern, he married madame 
Stek, a widow, who was a relation of 
Haller’s, and a woman of a very ami- 
able difpofition and well-cultivated 
mind. Shortly after, he accepted 
the then vacant poft of firft phyfician 
to his nativetown. Here he earneftly 
devoted himfelf to the ftudies and du- 
ties of his profeffion ; not negleéting, 
however, thofe literary purfuits which 
are neceflary to fill up the time of a 
man of education, in a place which 
affords but few of the refources of 
fuitable fociety. He amufed himfelf 
occafionally with writing little pieces, 
which he fent to a Journal publifhed 
at Zuric under the title of * The 
Monitor.’ As his pleafures were al- 
moft exclufively confined to his family 
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and his ftudy, he here contraéted that 
realor fuppofed love for /ilitude, which 
gave fuch a colour to his writings, if 
not to his life. It feems, however, 
at firft, to have been rather forced than 
natural; and to have been the iplene- 
tic refource of a man who was never 
well fatisfied with the obfcurity of a 
fituation, which was far from being 
adequate to his talents and reputation. 
In this place, his years paffed on ufe- 
fully for. the improvement of his 
mind ; but, as it appears, not very 
happily. His natural fenfibility, for 
want of objects to divert it, preyed 
upon itfelf; and he was rendered 
miierable by a thoufand domettic cares 
and anxieties, which he would have 
felt much more lightly in the tumult of 
public life. He took, however, the 
beft method in his power for relief, 
by employing his pen with -affiduity 
on profeifional and literary topics. 
In 1754, he fent to the Phyfico-me- 
dical fociety of Bafil, a very good 
cafe of fpafmodic quincy, together 
with fome obfervations on the hyiteric 
tumours of Sydenham. In 1755, he 
compofed a fhort poem, in German, 
on the earthquake at Lifbon, which 
was much eftcemed by adequate 
judges, and placed him among the 
earlieft improvers of his native lan- 
guage. In 1756, appeared his firft 
* Effay or Solitude,’ a very short per- 
formance. ‘Two years afterward, he 
began to enlarge its plan, and to col- 
lect materials for his more extended 
publication on this fub:eét. He alfo 
tormed the plan of his work on the 
* Experience of Medicine,’ the firft 
volume of which appeared in 1763. 
In 1758, he publithed his *¢ Efflay on 
National Pride,’ which paffed with 
rapidity through many editions, was 
tranflated into fevera! foreign lan- 
guages, and very much admired *. 
In this performance, is one of thofe 
prediftions of an approaching revolu- 
tion in Europe, which are to be found 
in Various works of literature, but, as 
Dr. Tiffot thinks, no where with more 
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fagacity and exactnefs: ¢ The uni-. 
verfal {pread of light and philofophy, 
the .ices demonitrated in the exiiting 
mode of thinking, the attacks on re- 
ceived prejudices, all fhew a boldnefs 
in opinion which announces a revolu- 
tion ; and this revolution will be happy 
if it be dire&ted by political wifdom, 
and fubmiffion to the laws of the ftate: 
but, fhould it degenerate into criminal 
audacity, it will coft to fome their 
property; to others, their liberty 5 
to many, their life.’ 

An epidemic fever, which reigned 
in Swifferland, in 1763, 4 and 5, 
and which, in the latter year, changed 
into a dyfentry, produced his ‘ ‘Trea- 
tife on the Dyfentry,’ which gained 
him great reputation. ‘This was the 
laft medical work that he compofed, 
though he continued to write fhort 
treatifes on occafional topics. It 
fhould not be omitted, that his cordial 
friend, Dr. Tiffot, by addreffing to 
him his own letters on the prevavling 
epidemic, contributed to extend his 
profeffional fame. Nor was he lefs 
attentive to his intereft. In many 
efforts to ferve him he was difappoint- 
ed. At length, the vacant pot of 
phyfician to the king of Great Britain 
at Hanover, which had been offered 
to Dr. Tiffot, was, by his intereft, 
procured for Zimmermann ; and be- 
ing accepted, he removed to Hanover 
in 1768. 

This new fituation, however, was 
far from producing the acceffion of 
happinefs which was expected from 
it. A diforder which had commenced 
while he refided at Brugg (and which 
appears to have been a fpecies of 
hernia) conttantly increafed, and was 
accompanied with acute pains, which 
fometimes rendered irkfome the exe- 
cution of his duty. Befide fome in- 
cidental circumilances, which océa- 
fioned him a number of thoie flight 
irritations he would not have felt when 
in health, but which the fate of his 
nerves now rendered iniupporteble, 
he had the mistortime, ih a7ro, of 


? ® See the next article, 
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lofing his wife; a depriyation which 
affected him very fenitbly. His com- 
plaint growing worfe, his friend ‘Tif- 
fot advifed him to feek the beit chi- 
surgical affiftance, and perfyaded him, 
In t771, to go to Berlin, and put 
himfelf under the care of the celebrated 
Meckel. He was received into this 
furgeon’s houfe, and underwent a fuc- 

efsful Gperation. The time of his 
convalefcence was one of the mo%t a- 
grecable in his life. He made a num- 
ber of acquaintances among diilia- 
guithed characters at Berlin, was pre- 
fentcd to the king, and was honoured 
by hjm with particylar notice. His 
reception, op his return to Hanover, 
was equally pleafing. He now again 


plunged into bufinefs, and again pro- 


feflional and domeftic cares° brought 
on hypochondriacal complaints. In 
3775, by way of vacation, he made 
a journey to Laufanne, where his 
daughter was placed for education, 
and {pent five weeks with Dr. ‘Tiffot. 
As this was the firit time that: thefe 
jntimate friends, of twenty years 
ftanding, had few each other, it will 


be pleafing to tranflate fome of the 
biographer’s obfervations on this cir- 
cumftance: ‘I had, at length, the 


pleafure of feing him ; | fhall not fay 
of fnowing him. | found that I knew 
him already : the friend converfing re- 
minded me every moment of the 
friend writing, and perfeétly refom- 
bled the portrait which f had drawn 
ofhim. J faw the man of geniu:, 
who with promptitude feizes an ob- 
yect under all ts relations, and whofe 
imagination knows how to prefent jt 
under the moit agreeable form. His 
converfation was inflructive, brilliant, 
{prinkled with a number of iniereft- 
ing facts and pleafant narrations, and 
animated by an expreffive countenance. 
He fpoke of every thing with great 
precifion. When medicine was our 
fubje&, as was frequently the cafe, I 
found his principles folid and his no- 
tions clear. When I took him to ive 
patients under fevere indifpofitions, 
or read to him confultations on the 
moft difficult cafes, I always found in 
I 
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him the greateft fapacity in cicove-- 
ing caufes and explaining fymptom:, 
great juftnefs in forming indication, 
and an exquilite judgment in the choice 
of remedies, of which he employed 
few, but all efficacious. In fine, on 
very occafion, I faw the man of fin- 
cerity, rectitude, and virtue. His 
itay was mucha fhorter than I could 
have wifhed.’ 

Dr. Zimmermann was unhappy in 
the fate of his children. His aimiabie 
daughter, whom he moft tenderly 
loved, fell into a lingering malady 
foon after fhe left Laufanne: itcon- 
tinued five years, and then carried her 
off, His fon, who, from his infancy, 
was troubled with an acrid humour; 
after various viciilitudes of nervous 
affections, fettled in perfect idiocy ; 
in which flate he has now ‘remained 
twenty years. To alleviate thefe dif- 
treffes, a fecond marriage properly 
occurred to the mind of ‘his friends, 
and they chofe for him a moft fuitable 
companion, in the daughter of Dr. de 
Berger, king’s phyfician at Lunen- 
burg. This union took placein 1782, 
and proved the greateft charm and 
fepport of all his remaining life. His 
lady was thirty years younger than 
he ; but the perfectly accommodated 
herfclf to his taite, and induced him 
to cultivate fociety abroad and at 
home more than he had hithe:to done. 
About this time, he employed himfelf 
in completing his favourite work on 
Solitude, which, at the diftance of 
thirty years from the publication of 
the firft efiay on the fubjeci, appeared 
ini its new form in the years 1784 and 
1786, in fourvolumes. His ideas of 
Solitude had probably been foftened 
by fo long an intercourfe with the 
world ; and as he now defined it, 
‘that ftate of the foul in which it 
abandons itfelf freely to its reflections,” 
it was not necefiary to become either 
a monk or an anchorite, in order to 
partake of its benefits. Had it not 
been prefented under fuch an accom- 
modating form, a philofopher might 
have {miled at the circumitance of a 
recommendation of Solitude, from a 
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court phyfician, becoming the fa- 
vourite work of one of the moft 
fplendid and ambitious of crowned 
heads. ‘The empreis of Ruflia fent 
her exprefs thanks to the author for 
the pleafure which fhe had derived 
from the work, accompanied with a 
magnificent prefent, and commenced 
with him a regular correfpondeuce, 
which fubfifted, with great freedora 
on her part till 1792, when fhe fud- 
denly dropped it. She aifo gave him 
an invitation to fettle at Peterfburgh 
as her firt phyfician; and, on his de- 
clining the offer, fhe requefted his re- 
commendation of medical practition- 
ers for her towns and armies, and 
conferred on him the order of Wla- 
domir. a ; 
One of the mof diftinguifhed inci- 
dents of Zimmermann’s Fite was the 
fummons which he received to attend 
the great Frederic in his lait illnefs, 
in 1786. It was at once evident that 
there was no room for the exercife of 
his medical fkill; but he improved 
the opportunity which he thus enjoyed 
of confidential intercourfe with that 
illuttrious chara€ter, whofe mental fa- 
culties were pre-eminent to the laft; 
and he derived from it the materials 
of an interefting narrative which he 
afterward publifhed. The partiality 
of this prince in -his favour naturally 
difpofed him to a reciprocal good 
opinion of the monarch; and, in 
1788, he publified * A Defence of 
Frederic the Great againft the count 
de Mirabeau ;? which, in 1790, was 
followed by ‘* Fragments on Frederic 
the Great,’ in three volumes, 12mo. 
All his publications relative to this 
king gave offence to many individuals 
and fubjeéted him to fevere criticifm ; 
which he felt with more fenfibility 
than was confiftent with his peace of 
mind. His religious and political 
opinions, likewile, in his latter years, 
began to be in wide contradiétion to 
the principles that were affiduoufly 
propagated all over Europe; and this 
added perpetual fuel to his irritability. 
The fociety of the Lluminated, coa- 
leiced with that of Free-ma/ens, rofe 


about this time in Germany, and ex- 
cited the moft violent commotions a- 
mong men of letters and reileMion. 
It was fuppofed to have in view no- 
thing lefs than the abolition of Chris 
tianity, and the fubverfion of all con- 
ftituted aythorities; and, while its 
partizans expected from it the moft 
beneficial reforms of every kind, its 
opponents dreaded from it every niif- 
chief that could poffibly happen to 
mankind, Zimmermann was among 
the firft that took alarm at this formi- 
dable accufation. His regard for re- 


Jigion and focial order, and, perhaps, 


his connexions with crowned heads, 
made him fee in the moft obnoxious 
light all the principles of the new phi- 
lofophers. He attacked them with 
vigour, formed counter affociations 
with other men of letters, and, at 
length, took a ftep which we leave 
his friends to juftify—that of addref~ 
fing to the eroperor Leopold a me- 
moir, painting in the ftronge‘t colour- 
ing the pernicious maxims of the fect, 
and fuggefting the means of fuppref- 
fing it; means, which we underftand 
to have depended on the decifive in- 
terference of civil author'ty. I.co- 
pold, who was well inclined to fuch 
meafures, received his memoir very 
gracioufly, and fent him a letter and 
{plendid prefent in return; but his 
death, foon after, deprived the cauie 
of its mot powerful proteétion. Zim- 
mermann, however, in conjunétion 
with M. Hoffman of Vienna, who 
had inftituted a periodical work on the 
old principles, did not relax in his 
zeal. They attacked and were at- 
tacked in turn; and Zimmermann, 
unfortunately, embroiled himfelf with 
the courts of law by a paper publifhed 
in Hoffman’s Journal, entitled ¢ The 
Baron de Knigge unmafked as an Il- 
luminate, Democrat, and Seducer of 
the People.’ As this charge was in 
part founded on a work not openly 
avowed by the baron, a profecutign 
was inftituted againft Zimmermann 
as a libeller, and he was unable to ex- 
culpate himfelf. This ftate of war- 
fare may well be imagined to have 
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been extremely unfriendly to an ir- 
ritable fyitem of nerves ; and the agi- 
tation of the doftor’s mind was fur- 
ther increaled by his perfonal fears on 
the approach of the French toward 
the electorate of Hanover, in 1794. 
The idea of becoming a pcor emigrant 
perpetually haunted him; nor could 
the negociation that fecured the coun- 
try reftore him to tranquillity. From 
the month of November, he had lott 
ficep, appetite, ftrength, and fleth. 
This tate of decline continued with- 
out intermiffion. In January 1795; 
he ftil! paid fome vifits in his carriage, 
but often fainted at the top of the 
ftaircafe. Writing a recipe was a la- 
bour tohim. He complained fome- 
times of confufion in his head, and at 
length quitted all bufinefs. ‘This was, 
at firft, deemed an hypochondriac 
fancy ; but it was foon perceived that 
a feitled melancholy did not permit 
him long to follow the train of his 
ideas. ‘That happened to him which 
has happened to fo many men of ge- 
nius: one ftrong idea obtained the 


afcendancy over all the reft, and fub- 
dued the foul, which was unable to 
remove it out of fight. Preferving 
all the prefence of his mind, and the 
clearneis of his conceptions, on all ob- 
jects, but no longer choofing to oc- 
cupy himfelf with them ; mcapable of 
all labour, and not even giving his 
advice without difficulty ; he conti- 
nually faw the exemy plundering his 
houfe, as Pafcal always jaw a globe of 
fire at his fide; Bonnet, an honeft 
man robbing him: and Spinello, the 
devil flanding oppofite to him. He 
ufed fome remedics, and tock a 
journey, but ali to no purpofe. He 
reentered his houfe with the fame 
idea with which he had quitted it; 
perfuaded himfelf that he faw it pil- 
laged ; and fancied that he was en- 
tirely ruined.—This notion imprefied 
him fo itrongly, that his abftinence 
from food at lait was partly attributed 
to his fear of poverty. He was worn 
aw .y to a kkeleton, became decrepit, 
and at fixty-fix expired, on the 7th 
of October 1795. 


ON THE PRIDE OF WHOLE NATIONS. 


After pernfing the preccding Memoirs of the celebrated Zimmermann, cur Readers, 
ave doubt not, will be highly gratified with the following Seleciens from his 
¢ Effay on National Pride,’ the lof Work that be publifoed. It is fearcely 
necefary to chfirve, that it was evritten before the Era of the French Revolu- 


tion. 


HOLE nations think juft as 

the generality of individuals 

do of their own advantages. We 
might fafely conclude trom the 
thoughts and opinions of fingle per- 
fons, what their combined effects are 
in the community they belong to, did 
we not alfo dire&tly know, that every 
nation muft have the fame manner of 
fathioning its ideas with the indivi- 
duals who compofe it. A‘! hitlories 
are memorials of the partiality of na- 
tions for themfelves. ‘The moft civi- 
lized and the moft favage people thew, 
“that they believe they poileis certain 
advantages, which they difallow to 
others. Either the religious tenets 


they hold, their cuftoms, their go- 
vernment, or fome other peculiarity, 
are pleafing fubjects of contemplation 
tothem. As individuals, fo villages, 
Cities, provinces, nations, are intedt- 
ed with this darling felf-conceit, and 
their own particular vain glory; and 
every member of the community, 
by a very natural chain of ideas, takes 
part in the general vanity, and joins 
with his village or his nation in rail- 
ing at other villages and nations of the 
world. About fifty years ago, the 
inhabitants of a certain village in 
Kheinthal, a {mall diftri€t, and one of 
thote called the dependencies of Swit- 
{esland (being poflefied by all the 
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$wifs Cantons) urged a complaint to 
the judge, that the rector had, on the 
preceding Sunday, audaciouily utter- 
ed thefe reprehenfible words, ¢ that 
hardly one hundred fouls out of the 
whole of their illuftrious community 
would be faved.’ 

Every nation is exceedingly pleafed 
with itfelf, and confiders all other fo- 
cieties of men, more or lefs, as be- 
ings of an inferior nature. A fo- 
reigner and a barbarian were fynony- 
mous terms among the Greeks ; were 
employed as fuch among the Romans ; 
and are ftill fo wich the majority of 
the French nation. It happened at 
the court of Zell, in the time of the 
Jate duke, that the duchefs (who was 
of the French family of d’Olbreufe) 
with fome French noblemen, were the 
only company at his highnefs’ table: 
one of the Frenchmen fuddenly ex- 
claimed, ¢ It is very droll indeed !’— 
© What is fo droll?’ faid the duke. — 
« That your highnefs is the only /2- 
reigner at table,’ was .the anfwer. 
Even the Greenlanders pronounce the 
word foreiguer with an air of con- 
tempt; and in fome of the towns of 
the Swifs cantons, the word ax/barger, 
oralien, has the fame degrading fig- 
nification, as is exemplified by the 
anfwer given a few years ago, by an 
honeft fruiterer in one of thofe towns, 
to the intimation he received, that his 
daughter, a very pretty maiden, had 
captivated the heart of a certain Ger- 
man prince, ‘ No, no,’ fays he, no, no, 
I know better than to let my daugh- 
ter be connected with an au/burger.’ 

National contempt oftener arifes 
from what ftrikes the fenfes than the 
underftanding, At Vienna, at Paris, 
and at Rome, a Swifs and a brute 
were long efteemed equivalent deno- 
minations, and to fpeak honeftly, I 
have myfelf felt abafhed, when at 
Verfailles, | have compared the ftiif 
and formal gait of the Swifs halber- 
diers, with the airy flippancy of the 
monkeys, who danced attendance at 
the levee. Moft people ridicule fo- 
reign manners, becaufe they differ 
from their own; and in this point, 


few are lefs blind and arrogant than 
the French courtiers, who, inftead of 
feeing in Peter the Great, a mo- 
narch of genius, who travelled for the 
fake of improvement, and who had 
defcended from his throne to attain 
the qualifications neceflary to enable 
him to fil it again worthily, behe!d 
in him no more than a foreigner, a 
brute, who being ignorant of French 
cuftoms, and a ftranger to their af 
feStation and giimace, ought as foon 
as he came among them, to have 
ftudied their manners, and have taken 
a pattern of their undiitinguifhed ur- 
banity wherewith to civilize his Ruf- 
fian bears. 

‘The mutual contempt between na- 
tions too often appears even in mem- 
bers of fociety, who ought to be far 
above fuch illiberal prejudices. There 
are few authors who hear with temper 
a comparifon between the writers of 
their own nation and the foreign li- 
terati; and let them be ever fo un- 
fair and virulent toward each other, 
they are at all times ready to unite in 
attacking a foreigner, who fhould 
dare to find fault with any one among 
them. 

The arrogant Greeks owed all their 
advantages, and even their civiliza- 
tion, to foreigners. The Pheiticians 
taught them the ufe of letters, in- 
ftructed them in the arts and f{ciences, 
and gave them Jaws. The Egyptians 
lent them the mythology on which 
they built their religion ; yet Greece, 
favoured Greece, was ftyled, by its 
inhabitants, the mother of all nations. 
It is remarked, that the Greek hifto- 
rians feldom make ufe of foreign 
names, fometimes totally omitting 
them, but more commonly altering 
them with the moft fcrupulous atten- 
tion to give them a Grecian turn and 
a more harmonious found: it is not 
furprifing, therefore, that in fucceed- 
ing times, this vain-glorious people 
adopted the perfuafion, that nearly all 
the other nations of the earth were 
colonies from Greece. 

The modern Italians confidently 
place themielves upon a level with the 
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ancient Romans, without reflecting, 
that the defcendants of thefe con- 
querors of the world are the moft in- 
fignificant among the flaves of caprice 
and fuperftition; or that the cities; 
in whofe priftine fame they glory, 
and even many of thofe whofe names 
have been renowned in the middle 
and latter ages, are now nearly unin- 
habited, and their unfrequented ftreets 
evergrewn with weeds. Many {mall 
towns in the Campania of Rome were 
the native places of Roman confulss 
generals, and emperors, and the pre- 
tent {qualid inliabitants of fuch places 
ipeak of them as their townfmen and 
relations. The peafant, who can point 
cut the fpot where fuch or fuch an 
eminent character was born, firmly 
Believes, in common with all the in- 
habitants round the facted barn or 
hog-ftye, of whatever elfe the Roman 
villa has been metamorphofed intos 
that their countryman; their progeni- 
tor, was the gréateft mar of which 
hiftory every made méntion. A fin- 
gle fenator'of Rome, deciding with- 
Out appeal oh the petty fquabbles and 
difputés of the loweit order of citizens, 
is the atual reprefentative of that tri- 
Bunal to whith the tmpreflive majeity 
of -the ancient fenate and of the Ro- 
rhan péople is dwindled. He has four 
affeflors called confervators, who are 
clianged every quarter. ‘Thefe con- 
fervators; as well as the fenator him- 
felf, are nominatéd by the pope, who 
does not even leave the Romans that 
remnant of liberty which many cities 
enjoy, even under abfolute monarchies, 
the free election of their own magif- 
trates; yet, neverthelefs, both the 
fenator and thefe confervators idly 
conceive themfelves the fucceffors of 
that auguft body whofe feats they at 
prefent occupy, and that they are en- 
titled to all the refpect due to a Ro- 
man fenate, and to all its invaluable 
privileges ; while the vicegerent of 
heaven himfeif mutt be highly honour- 
ed by feeing at his feet that affembly 
before whom fo many kings and 
princes had bowed their necks. The 


‘Traftayerini, that is the wretched mi- 
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litia of the ward of Traftavera in mo~ 
dern Romie, the ancient: Regio Tranfli- 
burina, abfolutely call themfelves de- 
fcendants of the Trojans of remoie 
antiquity, ard look upon the imha- 
bitants of the other quarters of Rome 
as a mob of fpurious Latians; and 
yet they value both, in the midit of 
their poverty and bigotry, as being 
citizens of ancient Rome, from whote 
former courage and inflexibility they 
are fo far degenerated, that the very 
rare occurrence among them of the 
execution of a malefaétor almoft 
frightens them into fits. All the mo- 
dern inhabitants of Rome of the lowér 
clafs, confole themfelves with the re- 
membrance of the noble ations of 
their imaginary progenitors, and this 
makes even mifery in Rome afiume 
the air of pride and difdaim. In a 
tumult that had arifen there, in con- 
fequence of the high price of corn, it 
once happened that the fon of a poor 
baker’s widow of the Traftavera ward 
was killed: the pope, who fearéd the 
worft confequences from the popular 
eftervefeence increafed by this acci- 
dent, immediately deputed a cardinal 
and feveral of the nobility to fee the 
widow; and offer whatever fhe ré- 
quired as an atonement for the injury 
fhe had fuftained ; to which the Ro- 
man matron indignantly replied, < I 
do not fell my blood.’ Toward the 
approach of a public feftival, a whole 
family fometimes pinch themfelves in 
every neceflary, in order to have 
wherewithal to ride about in a coach. 
Such families as cannot, even with the 
utmoft economy, attain the pleafure 
of hiring one, adopt another expedi- 
ent to exhibit themfelves : the mother 
dreffes herfelf in the habit of a cham- 
bermaid, and in that charaéter ac- 
companies her daughter, tricked out 
in her holiday clothes, while the father 
follows in proceffion with the proper 
accoutrements of a lackey. 
Englifhmen themfelves acknow- 
ledge, that they inherit from their 
anceftors 2 ftupid prepoffeffion againft 
all other inhabitants of the globe. 
Whenever onie of them is cngaged in 
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gny quarrel with a foreigner, he is 
{ure to begin his addrefs with fome 
reproachful nick-name, which he ap- 
propriates to the native country oF the 
perfon he is contending with. Fo- 
reigners are on fach an occaiion re- 
fpectively faluted wit! the appellation 
of French puppy, Italian monkey, 
Dutch ox, or German hog. As to 
the word French, the national anti- 
pathy againit their oppofite neighbours 
1s fo great, that to call a foreigner, 
dog, is not infulting enough, but he 
mutt be called French dog, to convey 
the higheit degree of deteitation. ‘The 
national prejuiices of the Englifh are 
alfo too confpicuous in their conduct 
toward the natives of the two fifler 
kingdoms, that compofe the Britifh 
empire, who live under the fame king 
and the fame government, and fight 
with them fer one common caufe. 
Nothing is more frequenily heard in 
England, than, ¢ thou beggarly Scott ;’ 
*thou blood-thirfty impudent Irith 
lout.’ and, in general, an Englifh- 
man well-ftuffed with beef, pudding, 
and porter, heartily defpifes every 
other nation of Europe. The York- 
fhire fox-hunter efteems himfelf co- 
equal with all the princes of the earth; 
for his fox-hounds are the beft in the 
whole country. An Eng‘ifhman to be 
fare, too, muft folely, by being born 
a Briton, have an innate tatte for 
works of genius, and be a thorough 
connoifleur in the fine arts; and al- 
though the pope has exprefsly prohi- 
bited the fale of any of the paintings 
or .fculptures of famous artifts to fo- 
reigners, yet thefe proud iflandes, on 
their vifits to Italy, expend yearly as 
much at Rome in flatues and paintings 
as they ufed to do before; that is to 
fay, they purchafe as much dawbed 
canvafs and broken marble, as the 
money they have fet apart for the ac- 
quifition of curiofities will command. 
Let me likewife give the reader the 
ftatement of the parallel drawn by 
Englifhmen of approved learning and 
talents, between themfelves and other 
nations, in their own fiyla *‘ The 
French,’ they fay, ‘are polite, witty, 


and eafily elated, but they are a pars 
cel of hungry flaves, and cannot call 
either their time, their puifes, or their 
perfons their own ; for all is the pro- 
perty of their king. ‘The Italians are 
witout liberty, morals, or religion. 
The Spaniards are brave, devout, 
and jea‘ous of their horcur, but poor. 
and opprefied; and for all their 
bragging, that the fun never rifés 
Gr fets in the Spanifh dominions, they 
never dare make their freedom, learn- 
ing, arts, manufactures, commercey 
or achievements, the fubjects of their 
boafts. The Portuguefe, tod, are a'l 
ignorant and fuperititious flaves. The 
Germans are always either in actual 
war, or recovering from its devafta- 
tions. The Datch lag behind in every 
virtue, are deeply funk ‘in avarice, 
and are only roufed from their na- 
tural fupinenefs, to take an active part 
in trade, by the luft of gain, Swif- 
ferland is fcarcely perceptible in thé 
map of the world ; and to attra¢t our 
attention, the virtues of the Swifs 
ought to fhine forth with the luftre of 
a diamond ; but the diamond, if there 
be any, is by no means of the firit 
water, and is indeed tolerably opaque,” 
Thus it is, that all nations, when put 
in the balance by the fteady hand of a 
prejudiced Engliihman, are found too 
light; and hence proceeds the re- 
markable coldnefs and indifference 
which they all evince toward a fos 
reigner on their firft acquaintance. 
‘The French, in their own eltima- 
tion, are the only thinking beings in 
the univerfe. ‘They vouchfafe; fome- 
times, to converfe with foreigners 5 
but it is, as creatures of a f{aperior 
nature may be conceived to converfe 
with men, who of courfe derive the 
greateft emolument and imporiance 
from fuch condefcerifion. Such among 
them are peculiarly difgufting, who, 
with pretended compaflion, and dif 
gufting cifplay of nice equity, deign 
to allow a few grains of genius or yir- 
tue to other nations; although it very 
plainly appears, that this favourable 
opinien is not given to their merits ; 
but is a {pontaneous effufion of the 
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éxuberant politenefs in thefe mof 
courteous people. Thefe men furely 
will not have the effrontery to deny, 
that they look upon all nations who do 
not equal the French in power, or who 
are fomewhat beneath them in fmart- 
nefs, or in a tafle for the frivolous arts, 
that are the ftudy and the glory of 
Frenchmen, as barbarians, and defpife 
them accordingly. ‘Their geftures, 
converfations, and writings, daily be- 
tray their firm perfuafion, that there 
is nothing great, noble, or amiable 
out of their empire, and that nothing 

erfeét can be produced any where, 
hae under the foftering patronage of 
their grand monarque. 

The French think themfelves enti- 
tled to give laws to every nation, be- 
caufe all Europe implicitly follow the 
digtates of their milliners, taylors, 
hair-dreflers, and cooks. Where is 


the Frenchman who will deny, that 
his countrymen think themfelves the 
firft and greateit people of the globe ? 
How ill can Mr. Lefranc, in one of 
the difcourfes he addreffes to the king, 
brook the audacity of the Englith, 


who dare to put themfelves on a level 
with the French; for Patin himfelf 
has faid, ¢‘ That the Britons were a- 
mong men, what wolves are among 
the quadrupeds ?? How often have not 
the French ftyled their fovereign, the 
firft monarch of the world! Efteem- 
ing themfelves the firft-born fons of 
nature, they will fometimes deign to 
look on their neighbours as their 
younger brethren, and will allow them 
to be laborious, tolerably good col- 
leCtors, or epitomizers, and even, oc- 
cafionally, men of penetration. But 
why is Newton defpifed in France for 
his ufeful difcoveries, becaufe he did 
not efpy all things ? Why is Raphael 
himfelf called fo poor and fpiritlefs, 
and his divine piéture of the transfigu- 
ration weak and lifelefs? Innumera- 
ble inftances of that national pride, 
which allows no great men out of 
France, are too well known not to be 
the ridicule of other nations. The 
French repeatedly prefer their fuper- 
ficial trifler, Boileau, to the harmo- 
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nious verfification, the folid and ethi¢ 
reafoning, and the glowing unfading 
tints, with which Pope has delineated 
the nature, foibles, and frailties of 
mankind. And let us only recolleé, 
that it is a truth in the hittory of the 
progrefs of genius, that at the fame 
time that Italy poffefled the mott ini- 
mitable poets and aétors, and that 
Shakfpeare, the bright morning ttar 
of the d:ama, thone forth in England, 
France could boaft of none but the 
moft wretched rhymers. 

Upon the whole, vanity and felf- 
conceit are equa!ly predominant in all 
nations. ‘The Greenlander, who laps 
with his dog in the fame platter, de- 
fpifes the invaders of his country, the 
Danes. The coffacks and calmucks 
profeis the greateft contempt for their 
matters, the Ruffians. The negroes 
too, though the moft ftupid among 
the inhabitunts of the earth, are ex~ 
ceflively vain. Afk the Caribbee In- 
dians, who live at the mouth of the 
Oronoque, from what nation they de- 
rive their origin ; they anfwer, ‘why, 
ave only aremen.’ In fhort, there is 
hardly any nation under the fun, in 
which initances of pride, vanity, and 
arrogance, do not occur. They all, 
more or lefs, refemble the Canadian, 
who thinks he compliments an Euro- 
pean, when he fays, ‘ He is a man as 
as well as 1;’ or the Spanith preacher, 
who, difcourfing upon the temptation 
of Jefus by the devil, enthufiaftically 
exclaimed, € But happily for man- 
kind, and fortunately for the Son of 
God, the lofty tops of the Pyrennees 
hid the delightful country of Spain 
trom the eyes of the Redeemer, or the 
temptation had affuredly been too 
trong for our bieffed Lord !” 

Each nation, too, forms its ideas 
of beauty or deformity from the re- 
femblance or difference it perceives 
between itfelf and others. ‘he In- 
dian fabulifts recount, that there is in 
thofe regions a country, all the inha- 
bitants of which are hump-backed. A 
well-fhaped youth happened to vifit 
this tract, whom the honeft crook. 
backs no fooner faws than they ga- 
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thered round him to fee the monftrous 
deformity of the ftrangers’ figure, 
their aftonifhment at which was vifi- 
ble in every countenance, extending 
its effects even to the extremities of 
their hunches, and the ridicule it oc- 
cafioned burft forth in loud fits of 
laughter and derifion. As the youth’s 
good luck would have it, there was a 
wife man among this gibbous frater- 
nity, who perhaps had before {een 
fech a lujus nature as ftraight-fhould- 
ered men; he addreffed the multitude 
as follows: ¢ My good friends, what 
are you about? Let us not infult the 
unfortunate. Heaven created us well- 
made and beautiful, and adorned our 
backs with graceful protuberances ; 


let us then rather repair to the tem- 
ple, and give thanks to the Eternal 
for thefe ineftimable bleffings.’ 
Whoever, therefore, would not in 
his own country be efteemed a fo- 
reigner, or who would not incur the 
géneral contempt of the intelieCtually 
deformed fociety in which he lives, 
muft hold the fame opinions as are 
held around him, muft fall in with all 
the reigning prejudices, and mutt, as 
much as poilible, bow his back to the 
fathion of the national humour ; for if 
he fhould have the humility to think 
meanly, however defervingly fo, of 
his country or its manners, he will be 
reckoned an unnatural calumniator. 


CHARACTERS AND REFLECTIONS. 


N E cirumftance which, perhaps, 

above all others, is neceflary, 
in order to be well {killed in mankind, 
is attainable by no rules whatever 5 
and that is, a natural fagacity, which, 
with a wonderful eafe, and almoft at 
once, looks through the foul, difco- 
vers its inward motions and their cor- 
re{fpondent effects, and marks the nice 
particularities which conftitutes the 
re'lity and diftin€tion of charatters, 
Sophronius was brought up in a re- 
tired part of the country, where he 
had feen no company out of the fmall 
circle of his relatives and neighbours ; 
and at the age of twenty-five, had 
fearce travelled a dozen miles from his 
father’s habitation. Some unexpecied 
incidents carried him to town, and 
fixed him in a icene of public bufinefs. 
The penetration he difcovered, the 
readinefs with which he feemed to dif- 
cern the very hearts of the perfons he 
converfed with, and the propriety of 
behaviour he learned in three months, 
were amazing. On the other hand, 
Credulio, who from his infancy had 
all poffible opportunities for gaining 
a knowledge of life, has fuch a weak- 
nefs of underftanding, joined with a 
goodnefs of difpofition, that he is every 
week impofed upon by fome freth 
pretenders to religion and morals ; 


and though experience might often 
have taught him wifdom, will conti- 
nue to be deceived to the end of his 
days. 

Rusticus was a country farmer, 
and had lived in all the plainnefs and 
fimplicity of that employment, till be- 
tween the age of forty and fifty years. 
Neither he, nor his wife, had much 
of the forms of the fafhionable world, 
and his children had been brought up 
in the fame ignorance. At length, 
a relation, who had taken no notice 
of him, died; and Rufticus came into 
the poffeffion of an immenfe fortune. 


“Where do you think he firft chofe to 


difplay himfelf, and his family ?—At 
Bath, in a full feafon. No one fur- 
pafled him in the fplendour of his 
equipage ; no one exhibited his per- 
fon with more parade at the public 
rooms. His fons fhone forth prodigi- 
ous beaux ; his daughters did not re- 
fufe to be taken out to a minuet, and 
his wife played as high as any lady of 
fathion. Certainly, ic would have 
been better if Ruiticus had not been 
known at places of genteel refort, and 
had not pretended to politeneis, ti 

he had, by fuitable methods, gra- _ 
dually acquired fome degree of pro: 
priety, agreeable to his new rank, 
Nor, if he had been wite, would hg 
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ever have fet up for accomplifhments, 
to which he mutt always continue a 
ftranger. 

Hirario, when a ftudent, and af- 
terward, while only indeacon’s orders, 
was lively and entertaining ; few ex- 
celled him in telling a flory, or carry- 
ing a vein of humour through his dif 
courfe; and all was done without of- 
fence tovirtue. But a few days after 
the bifhop had ordained him a prieft, 
his behaviour affumed the moft fo-mal 
tinfture. He had compofed the muf- 
cles of his countenance to the moft fo- 
lemn order, and had worked the fame 
gravity into his whole converfation, 
fo that the vivacity of his difpofition 
appeared to be utterly loft. Far from 
being blameable, he would be praife- 
worthy in affuming an additional de- 
cency, and even’ referve of deport- 
ment, in confequence of his facred 
profeffion. But a change fo fudden, 
and fo contrary to the bent of his na- 
tural temper, could be nothing bat the 
refult of an abfurd affeétation. 

Betinpa was among the fpright- 
lieft of her fex; the fhone im public 
places, fat foremoft at the play, 
{parkled at every affembly, and danced 
at every bal: fhe was the life of plea- 
fureable parties, darted her wit around 
her, and laughed, with her compa- 
nions, at any thing that was fingulat 
and awkward. At length, her tender 
heart was fubdued by an adoring fwain, 
and the virgin became a bride, a grave 
matron, difdaining all connection with 
her former affociates, and treating 
them as ignorant aud infipid crea- 
tures. 

Cavusiprcus, while only a pleader 
at the bar, was a converfable and eafy 
companion, open to his friends, and 
affable to all mankind. But no fooner 
did he arrive at higher promotion, 
than‘ he renounced his former con- 
nexions, and did not know his moft 
intimate acquaintance. He was in 
fuch hafte to affume the dignity of the 
judge, that he forgot he was # man. 
“’-FuLcen ta is a lady that affumes 
a Mighty pomp, makes vaft preten- 
fibnSto elegance, exacts the profound- 

I 


eft homage from her fervants, and the 
greatett fubmidion from her tradef- 
men. Nothing will pleafe her but 
what is the height of the mode; fhe 
relifhes no converfation, unlefs it be 
that of the quality ; and runs an eter- 
ral round of cards, routs and diver- 
fions. She was a perfon of low edu- 
cation and fortune, that had the good 
luck to itrike the fancy of a wealthy 
gentleman, who married her; and 
now fhe firives, by a fudden parade, 
to oblige the world to forget the ori- 
ginal meannefs of her birth and fta- 
tion. madi 
Levicuta, in the former part of 
life, could boait a perfon adorned 
with as many graces as any of her co- 
temporary beauties ; fhe was tall and 
well-fhaped, her complexion fair, her 
fkin {moozh, her eyes fprightly, her 
manner engaging, and her company 
agreeable : admiration was fure to at- 
tend her in every public place of 
amufement; her hand was folicited 
with emulation at every ball; and 
each ftrove with the utmoft ardour to 


‘fhew thofe little afliduitiés to her per’ 


fon, which beauty is generally fup- 
pofed to command. ‘This feafon of 
uninterrupted triumph gave Levicula 
the unwarrantable hope, that fhe 
fhould continue her conquetts, and fup- 
port her dominion. * But fhe foon ex- 
perienced, that the the reign of beauty 
1s but fhort ; and that the woman who 
depends upon the flattery of men, and 
the envy of the ladies, for her happi- 
nefs, would one time or other be led 
to with, either that’ nature had not 
been fo profufe in her favours, or that 
fhe had cultivated excellencies which 
fhoutd procure efteem, when her per- 
fon could no longer attract the eye of 
admiration. Levicula has now the 
mortification to fee a rifing genera- 
tion of beauties fupplant her in her 
honours, and rival‘her in her renown ¢ 
fhe fees all that court and affiduity 
which once were her due, paid to a 
lady, who during her triumphs, has 
often be led into her chamber to amufe 
at the toilet’s duty, with the innocence 
of youth. 
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She attends the affembly ; but in- 
ftead of a bufy crowd of admirers, 
Soliciting the favour of her hand, the 
js forced to accept of a party at cards ; 
which fhe complies with from no other 
motive, but the fear of paffing the 
whole evening with total neglect. It 
was but the other day, that fhe fell 
into an immoderate paflion, upoa find- 
ing that part of her own dref but 
barely fitted her niece; and with a 
petulant tone of voice declared, that 
evils were no fooner born, than they 
were women. She has often prevent- 
ed the fuccefs of Euphemia’s marri- 
age, by declaring before her admirers, 
that fhe was but an ‘awkward girl: 
the lover, leaf fafpeéting the aunt’s 
intention, has cften withdrawn his fuit 
upon Leyicula’s honeft’ information. 
She is perpetually inveighing againtt 
the flattery of the men, ‘and the cre- 
dulity and vanity of the women; and 
declares, that her experience has 
taught her to defpife civilities, which 
impertinence is always fure to offer ; 
and for the future, fhe’ is determined 
to make real worth and defert,: the 
object of her peculiar regard. Thefe 
prudential maxims, fhe urters in fuch 
a warmth of temper, as indicates by 
no means a deliberate refolution, ‘and 
plainly fhews, that in her very at- 


tempt to make a fpecious virtue of 
hard neceflity, fhe grieves more for 
being called to this painful ta‘k, than 
fhe itrives to make it eafy or tolerable. 
The evils of which Levicula really 
complains, are in one important re- 
fpect different from moft other mif- 
fortunes : to ticle we generally ex- 
pect an end; but every day not only 
renews, but augments thefe evils, 
which from inevitable neceflity muft 
prefs hard upon our enjoyment, unlets 
our minds, by habitual fortitude, are 
made ftrong enough to bear up under 
the incumbent evil. Levicula has the 
mortifying proof of every day, that 
her charms renew not their luftre, and 
that her faded beauties bloom not a- 
frefh; in fhort, that fhe does not 
grow younger; and yet, thouch car- 
ried down the ftream of time beyond 
the firft banks on which ‘bloom the 
flowers of the gayeft ‘attire, the is ever 
attempting to return againit the op+ 
pofing current, and views the paffing 
ages of life in‘an inverted profpect; 
and thus confounds age with the de- 
fires of youth, the time’ of wifdom 
with the purfuits of folly; and the 
evening of life, inftead of being*calm 
and ference, is darkendd by thé Clouds 
of’ envy, agitated by the‘btéath of 
detraction. * At 


Historical ANECDOTES of Loxpon Brince. 


{ From ¢ An Hiftory of the principal Rivers of Great Britain.’ ] 


HE year of the foundation of 

London Bridge is not aicertained 
by antiquarian fagacity, butit appears 
to have been built between the years 
993 and 1016, fince, in the firft of 
them, Unlaf the Dane, according to 
the Saxon Chronicle, failed up the ri- 
ver as far as Staines ; and in the latter, 
Canute, king of Denmark, when he 
befieged London, caufed a channel 
to be formed on the fouth fide of the 
Thames about Rotherhithe, for con- 
veying his fhips above the bridge. If 
any credit is to be given to the tradi- 
tionary account of the origin of the 
ancient wooden bridge, given by Bar- 


tholomew Linftead, the claft prior of 
St. ‘Mary Overy’s convent, London 
is indebted for this ftruéture to that 
religious houfe. Stow feems to be of 
this’ opinion; but the perfons who 
continued ‘his. work allow no other 
merit to the monks of this convent, 
than that they gave their confent to 
the erection of the bridge, on receiv- 
ing a fufficient recompence for the 
lois of the ferry by which they had 
been fupported; and that this conjec- 
ture is not without foundation, appears 
from the appropriation of lands for the 
fupport of London-bridge, at fo early 
a period as the reign of Henry I. In 
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the year 1136, it was confumed by 
fire; and in 1163, it was in fucala 
yuinous ftate as ta be rebuilt, under the 
infpection of Peter, curate of St. Mary 
Colechurch, in London, who was ce- 
lebrated for his knowledge in the {ci- 
ence of architeéture. Atlength, the 
continued and heavy pence which 
was neceflary to maintain and fupport 
a wooden bridge becoming burden- 
fome to the people, who, when the 
lands appropriated for its maintenance 
proved inadequate to their object, 
were taxed to jupply the deficiencies, 
it was refolved in the year 1176, to 
build one of ftone, a litile to the weit 
of the other, and this ftruéture was 
completed in the year 1209. The 
fame archite&t was employed, who 
died four years before it was finifhed, 
and was buried in a beautiful chapel, 
probably of his own conftruction, de- 
dicated to St. Thomas, which ftood 
On the ninth pier from the north end, 
aud had an entrance from the river, 
as well as the ftreet, by a winding 
fiaircafe, In the middle of it was a 
tomb, {nppoied to contain the remains 
of its architeét. But though fo much 
art and expence were employed in 
building the bridge with jlone, i fuf- 
fered very much from a fire in the 
ftrects at each end of it; fo that from 
this accident, and other circumftances, 
it was in fuch a ruinous condition that 
king Edward I, gianted a brief to 
the bridge-keeper, to alk and receive 
the benevolence of his fubje¢ts through 
the kingdom toward repairing it.' It 
would be equally irkfome aud unne- 
ceflary to enumerate all the cafualties 
which befel London-bridge, ill the 
corporation of London came to the 
refolution, in 1746, of taking down 
all the houfes, and enlarging one or 
more of its arches, to improve the 
navigation beneath it: but it was ten 
years before this refolution was carri- 
ed into effe&t. The fpace occupied by 
the piers and fterlings of this bridge is 
confiderably greater than that allowed 
for the pafiaye of the water; fo that 
half the breadth of the river is in this 
place entirely ftopped. Bur inftead of 


making reparation, the- whole ought 
to have been removed, as a very 
magnificent ftructure might have been 
erected, at a much leis expence than 
has been employed in maintaining the 
prefent nuifance to the river, and dif 
grace of the city. The lait altera- 
tion coft near 100,c00l. and without 
anfwering its principal obje&, which 
was to diminith its fall [the fall of 
what? ] at the ebbing of the tide, and 
confequently to leflen the danger of 
a pafiage which has proved a watery 
grave to fo many people. ‘This vait 
work appears to have been founded 
on enormous piles driven clofely to- 
gether: on their tops were laid long 
planks, ten inches thick, iftrongly 
bolted ; and on them was placed the 
bafe of the pier, the lowermoit ftones 
of which are bedded in pitch, to pres 
vent the water from damaging the 
work: around the whole were tie 
piles which are called the fterlings, 
defigned to ftrengthen and preferve 
the foundation: thefe contracted the 
fpace between the piers in fuch a man- 
her, as to occafion, at the return of 
every tide, a fall of five fect, or a 
number of cataraéts full of danger, 
and, as they have proved, of deftrue- 
tion. ‘This ftruéture has been ftyled, 
by ancient writers, the wonder of the 
world, the bridge of the world, and 
the bridge of wonders ; and how well 
it deferved this pompous charafter 
will be teen from. the defcription of its 
form and condition, previous to that 
alteration to which it owes its prefent 
appearance. 

The Thames, in this part of it, is 
915 feet: broad, which is the length of 
the bridge. ‘The itreet that covered 
it confifted, before the houfes fell to 
decay, of lofty edifices, built with 
fome attention to exterior regularity : 
it was twenty feet wide, and the build- 
ings on either fide about twenty-fix 
feet in depth. Acrofs the middle of 
the ftreet ran feveral lofty arches, ex- 
tending from fide to fide, the bottom 
part of each arch terminating at the 
firft ftory, and the upper part reach- 
ing near the tops of the houfes; the 
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work over the arches extending in a 
firaight line fom fide to fide. They 
were defigned to prevent the build- 
ings from giving way; and were 
therefore formed of ftrong timbers, 
bolted in the correfponding woodwork 
of the houfes that fanked them. ‘Thus 
the fireet on the bridge had nothing 
to diftinguith it from any narrow ftrect 
in the city but the high arches juit 
defcribed, and three openings, guard- 
ed with iron rails, which afforded a 
view of the river. But the appear- 
ance from the water baffles ali de- 
fcription, and difplayed a itrange ex- 
ample of curious deformity. _Nine- 
teen unequilateral arches, of different 
heights and breadths, with fterlings 
increafed to a monftrous fize by fie- 
quent repairs, férved to fupport a 
range of houfes as irregular as them- 
felves ; the back part of which, broken 
by hanging clofets and irregular pro- 
jections, offered a very difgufting ob- 
ject; while many of the buildings 
overhung the arches, fo as to hide the 
upper part of them, and fecmed to 
Jean in fach a manner as to fill the 
beholder with equal amazement and 
horror. In one part of this extraor- 
dinary ftrufture, there had formerly 
been a draw-bridge, which was ufe- 


ful by way of defence, as well as to 
admit fhips to the upper part of the - 
river, and it was guarded by a tower: 
It prevented Fauconbridge, the baf- 
tard, from entering the city in 14715 
with his armed followers, on the pre- 
tence of liberating the unforturate 
enry frém his imprifonment in the 
Tower. It alfochecked, and indeed 
feemed to annihilate, the il!-conducted 
infurrection of fir Thomas Wiatt, in 
the reign of queen Mary. In the 
tumes of civil diflenfion, which ren- 
dered this kingdom a continual {cene 
of turbulence and bloodihed, this 
tower was «mployed to expofe the 
heads of traitors; and an old map of 
the city, in 1597, reprefents this 
building as decorated with a {ad and 
numerous exhibition of them. But 
though the paffage over the bridge is 
very much enlarged and improved, 
and forms a very handfome communi- 
cation between the eity of London and 
borough of Southwark, we cannot but 
lament, as if the miferable contrivance 
of the bridge itfelf were not a fuffici- 
ent impediment to the navigation, that 
the four arches, which have been fo 
long occupied by an engine to fupply 
the neighbourhood with water, ftill 
continue to be incumbered with it. 


Remarkable CrncumsTances in the Lire of THomas Cromwett, 
Earl of Effex. 


[ From the Same. ] 


Homas Cromwett, éarl of Ef- 
fex, an eminent flatefman and 
diltinguifhed character in the reign of 
Heary VIU, was the fon of a black- 
{mith. ‘Tradition continues to point 
out the place of his birth, which is in 
fome meafure confirmed by the furvey 
“of Wimbledon manor, taken in 1617; 
as it defcribes, * an ancient cottage, 
called the Smith’s fhop, lying weft of 
the highway leading from Putney to 
the upper gate ; and on the fouth fide 
of th: hishway from Richmond to 
Wancfworth, being the fign of the 
Anchor.’ As his extra¢tion was mean, 


2c cation was low; but his genius 


predominated over both. He wass 
during a confiderable peried, in f:- 
reign countries, where he is fuppofed 
to have been engaged in the iecret 
fervice of the king, and was fome 
time a Yoldier in the army of the duke 
of Bourbon, at the fiege of Rome. 
On his return to England, he was 
admitted into the family of cardinat 
Wolfey, as his folicitor; to whom he 
proved a faithful fervant and fincere 
friend. After the cardinal’s fall, the 
king employed him (Cromweli) in 
various fetvices, for which he was re- 
warded by being fucceflively appoint- 
ed a privy-counfellor, mailer of the 
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jewel-office, clerk of the hanaper, 
chancellor of the exchequer, principal 
fecretary of flate, mafter of the rolls, 
lord-keeper of the privy-feal, a baroa 
of the realm, and vicegerent over all 
the fpiritualities under the king, who 
was declared fupreme head of the 
church. All the power refulting from 
his high flation, and the royal tavour, 
he employed in promoting the re- 
formation ; and with this view he be- 
came the chief inftrument in diifolv- 
ing the monatleries, deprefling the 
clergy, and expeiling the monks. 
The king at length advanced him to 
the dignity of earl of Effex, conftituted 
him lord high chamberlain of Eng- 
fand, and loaded him with the con- 
fifcated eftates of religicus houfes. 
Nor can it be confidered as an unin- 
terefting circumilance in the life of 
this extraordinary man, that, among 
the numerous poffeffions he acquired 
by the royal favour, we can number 
the manor of the place where he was 
born. 

But the plan he formed to fecure 
his greatnefs proved his ruin; fuch is 
the weaknefs of human policy, and 
the fhort-fighted views of man. He 
had employed all his power to pro- 
cure a marriage between Henry and 
Anve of Cleves ; and, as her friends 
were all Lutherans, he imagined that 


The ExrFrects of BENEFICENCE 


h R. Even of Wildrofe-hall had 

made his fortune in India. A 
very fhort time before his return to 
England, having feen at Calcutta an 
amiable and beautiful young lady, the 
coufin and conipanion of lady Alwin, 
the wife of colonel Alwin; and never 
confidering her finall, or no dowry, 
as any obje¢tion, he afked, and re- 
ceived her hand. He regarded her 
beauty, amiable difpofitions, and ele- 
gant accomplifhments as fufficient ; 
nor was he difappointed in his choice, 
for fhe was as deferving as fhe was 
fair. On his return to Britain, he 
purchafed a fine houfe and extenfive 
park in the weflern part of Effex; 

4 


fuch a circumftance might tend to 
bring down the popifh party at court: 
at the fame time, he naturally expe&i- 
ed great fupport from a qteen of his 
own making. But the capricious mo- 
narch taking a difguft to his bride, 
conceived an immcdiate and irrecon- 
cileable averfion to the principal pro- 
moter of the marriage. He Was ac- 
cordingly accufed of herefy, which 
was wholly improbable, and of other 


offences, which he could have juftified 


by the king’s order: but fo enraged 
was his late mafter againft him, that 
no ore dared to appear and plead his 
caufe. One man, to his honour be it 
recorded, proved the friend of thé 
fallen Cromwell, when every other 
friend had forfaken him: archbifhop 
Cranmer addreffed a letter to the kin 
in his favour, in which he felemnly 
declared it to be his opinion, that no 
prince ever had a more faithful fer- 
vant. He fuffered on Tower-hill, 
with great fortitude and compofure, 
in the month of July 1540. His 
character has been differently treated 
by different parties ; but it is well 
known that he preferred more men of 
abilities and integrity, both ecclefiafti- 
cal and laymen, than any of his pre- 
deceffors. Nor fhall we hefitate to 
declare our opinion, that he deferved 
a better mafter, and a better fate. 


: Lluftrated by an affecting Story. 


and having nothing wherewithal to 
accufe himfelf during his refidence in 
the eaft, and being therefore as eafy 
in mind as in external circumftances, 
he flattered himfelf with the profpect 
of happinefs. 

One dark autumnal evening, foon 
after he had taken pofleffion of his 
villa, while fitting in his parlour dur- 
ing a dreadful ftorm of rain, thunder, 
and lightning, a poft-chaife drove up 
to his door; and a fervant informed 
him, that an old gentleman wifhed 
for permiffion to pafs the night in his 
houfe. He learned too, that the 
ftranger was juft come from the con- 
tinent ; that he was on his way from 
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Co'chefter to Loaddn ; that the driver, 
ot well acquainted with the‘country, 
and ‘confounded with the violence “of 
the tembeft; had miltaken the ‘latie 
that led to Wikdrofe-hall’ for the road 
to Rumford; and that the gentleman 
was fo-very ill, that he cduld not ven- 
ture to go even as far as the nearett 
inn. It is nézdlef§ to fay, that he 
was Féceived with the kindett welcomé. 
For, befide that Mr. Eden’s humiinity 
would have fo inclined him, ther 
was fom:thing’ particularly intereRing 
in the gray hair, dignifed ‘courage, 
open tountenarice, and defected air of 
the franger. He remained fome days 
at the hail till he fomewhat recovered, 
and in that time the prepoffeffioris of 
Eden in his behalf grew into ftrong 
attachment. pit aie 

«1 have been indeed unfortunate,’ 
faid the old gentleman, giving iome 
account of himfelf, as foon as ‘his 
ftrengtlt permitted him; ‘ and 1 know 
not that my misfortunes are at an end. 
I was happily eftablifhed in the early 
part of my life as a phyfician in the 
north of England. By the death of 
a maternal uncle in the ifland of Anti- 
gua, and whofe name I was by his 
will appointed to affume, I fucceeded 
to a confiderable fortune. It was ne- 
ceffary, however, that I fhould go 
thither to receive the inveititure and 
poffeffion of his property and eftates. 
‘The veffel in which | failed was feize 
by a Moorifh pirate; was carried to 
Barbary; and { was never heard of I 
believe, by my friends: for the go- 
vernor of Mogadore learning my pro- 
feffion, fent me immediately to Fez, 
to render what affiftance [I could tothe 
emperor of Morocco, who was at that 
time afflifted with a dangerous ma- 
lady. I was willing, from every con- 
fideration, to give him all the aid in 
my power; and hoped, that if I was 
fuccefsful, my freedom might be the 
price of my fervices.. But I was 
cruelly difappointed. My fuccefs in 
reftoring thd empetor to health, made 
him conceive me fo neceffary to his 
welfaie, thar hé wou'd not faffer me 
to deyart : fo that obferying my imé 
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“patieree, he allowed me to hate ro 
‘communication with any pei fon what- 
ever, who could give notice of my 
fituation t6 any of the Britith coafuls. 
Tn a'l other refpe@s I muft do him the 
juice of acknowledging, thar I was 
treated with the utmo‘t cindnefs, and 
lived ‘even in a ftate of barbarous 
luxury. After the emperdi’s ‘death, 
my firvation for fome time underwent 
no change, for his fucceffor’ confider= 
ed meé as ‘no lefs neceffary to himifelf 
than 7 had been to his father. At 
length, however, my melancholy was 
growing into d2{fpondency; I had 
been eighte2n yerrs in a ftate of cap- 
tivity 5 my heaith was vifibly impair+ 
ed, and the young emperor, with 4 
humanity which [ muft commend 
confented to my departure. Nor did 
he part with me without expreflions 
of friend‘hip ; and an ample compén- 
fation,* not for the bondage I had en- 
dured, but for the fervices I had ren- 
dered him. I returned by Italy and 
Germany, on account of the troubles 
in France; and coming from Harh- 
burgh to Colchefter, I am not moré 
afflicted with fatigue and weaknefs, 
than with anxiety, to receive intelli- 
gence of my family, which confifted 
at the time J, left them, of a wife, 
and infant of three years old. If they 
furvive, 1 may yet be happy: [ left 
them in eafy circumftances, and to 
the care of an affectionate friend. 
But if they furvive not!’ he fighed, 
and his voice faltered, ‘ if they. far- 
vive not! would to heaven that I alfo 
were dead! or had never returned !” 
Eden’s fympathy, and defire of af- 
fordine him relief, need not be doubt- 
ed. He inquired by what addrefs he 
might procure him the important 
information he fo anxioufly withed 
for.’ «IT have already written,’ faid 
he, * from Colchefter, and have alfo 
written from this place. I perfuade 
myfelf that in the fpace of a day, or 
few hours, 1 fhall be certified of my 
happizefs, or utter mifery. I was 


Dr. Clement in the city of Leeds.’— 

* Merciful Heaven !” interrapted Eden. 

* Dr. Clement of Leeds! my friend, 
O . 
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my deliverer, and my protector !’ he 
fell on bis neck and embraced him. 
The ftranger was overwhelmed with 
amazement, ‘ And have you forgot 
me?’ cried, Eden ; the poor boy whom 
you faved from ignominious punith- 
ment; received into your family, edu- 
cated and fent abroad ?’——* Frank ! 
faid the venerable old man, fcarcely 
able to {peak for tears, ‘ Frank, whom 
1 fent to fchool?’ ‘ The fame, the 
fame,’ faid Eden ; * poor Frank Eden! 
whom you faved and protected; who 
am now, by the blefling of heaven, in 
wealth and eiteem: and glad, beyond 
the power of expreffion, at now meet- 
ing, and -under my own roof, with 
my kind benefactor.’ 

Francis Eden, had been a poor 
man’s fon. His parents having died 
while he was yet an infant; and be- 
ing left to the care of a diitant rela- 
tion, it need not be a matter of fur- 
prize, if at ten years old his educa- 
tion fhould have been neglected, and 
his habits unpromifing. In fact, he 
had been carried before a magiftrate 
for attempting to take fome fruit from 
a gentleman’s garden. The poor or- 
phan was to have been punifhed and 
fent to the workhoufe. Dr. Clement 
was prefent. Moved Y his ingenu- 
ous appearance, by Mfis tears and 
helplefs condition, he interpofed ; took 
him home to his houfe ; found him 
worthy of his attention ; had him edu- 
cated; and recommended him to a 
merchant in London. By him, be- 
ing found deferving, he was fent out 
to India; where by the moft able, 
upright, and honourable conduct, he 
realized fuch a fum as enabled him to 
return with {plendour. 

But neither fplendour of outward 
circumitances, nor high reputation, 
nor even the confcioufuefs of virtue, 
had been able to fecure his felicity. 
His friend perceived it. Sitting un- 
der a walnut-tree in the fhubbery ad- 
joining to.the houfe, while they ex- 
pected the return of Dr. Clement’s 
difpatches, * You feem thoughrful,’ 
faid he to Eden; ‘ too thoughtful for 
the happinefs of your condition,’ 

i 





Eden looked at him with fome' fur- 
prife ; fighed ; fixed his eyes on the 
ground ; § You have obferved it then ?’ 
he faid.. ‘Indeed, my friend, J am 
afraid I am not happy. And to you, 
] will ufe no referve. Yet 1 cannot 
exprefs the caufe ; itis fo ftrange ; fo 
unexpetted ; but fo fufficient, to fpoil 
my peace. My wife’—and then he 
paufed ; was unable to fpeak.—Cle- 
ment gazed with amazement. He 
was allo terrified. Hideous images 
poffeffed his fancy. He was afraid 
and loth to make any inquiry. He 
had thought the wife of his friend in 
all refpeéts excellent. She was indeed 
referved ; and had fomething dejeGied 
in her appearance. But fhe was fo 
correét in her deportment, fo refpeét- 
ful to her hufband, fo attentive to his 
friend.‘ It is impoffible! fhe mutt 
be good !’ he thus rallied his recol- 
lection; banifhed fufpicion; was 
afhamed of his fears; and wih fome 
indignation, not againft Eden, but 
againit himfelf, ¢ is fhe not excellent!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘ Moft excellent!’ 
replied his friend, * moit lovely ! 
moft engaging ! blamelefs as an an- 
gel of ight ! and yet I fear’—and he 
groaned with anguifh—‘ I fear I am 
not her choice.’ His friend, in the 
kindeft and moft affectionate manner, 
withed for more information. 

* Her delicacy of mind,’ faid Eden, 
‘is indeed moft affi€ling. She had 
no fortune ; was underftood to be of 
refpectful parentage ; had been en- 
titled to high expectation; and loft her 
parents; and had become dependent. 
Satisfied in every refpeét concerning 
her fentiments and her deportment ; 
penetrated with her beauty and her 
accomplifhments ; and obferving how 
much it pained her to expatiate on the 
circumftances of her early life, I have 
hitherto, as we have not been long 
united, refrained from being very mi- 
nute in my inquiry into particulars : 
the more fo, that on all fuch occa- 
fions, fhe feems to feel herfelf more 
indebted to me than perhaps her own 
feelings, and I am fure more than 
mine, can endure. ‘This indeed iw 
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the fource of my {nffering. She ap- 
pears to ‘have continually in her 
thoughts, that I have raifed her to 
opulence from a ftate of dependence. 
She ‘does not fet fafficient value on ‘her 
deferts ; and’ is too deeply impreffed 


with the fenfe of great ‘obligation. | 


She refpeéts me indeed too much ; is 
grateful, but does not love. Her 
love “is lo in exceffive gratitude : 
What can I do? All my endeavours 


to make her eafy, all my .defires of © 


pleaffng, give additional weight to 
the Kindnefs that has opprefled her. 
I almoft defpair of meeting in her 


fubfift between thofe perfons only who 
think themfelves’ fomewhat “equal. 
And if fo, fuch is my difpdfition, that 
our epnneétion cannot be happy.’— 
* Have you ever,’ faid Clement, with 
gteat anxiety, have you ever {poken 
té her on this very interefting and im- 
portant fubjeé& ?? 

‘ Mrs. Alwin,’  anfwered Eden, 
* has done fo;* not however, at 
my fuggeltion ; but in cpnfequence, 
as it, were, Of their mutual attach- 
ment; and has received from her the 
moft ingenuous, yet painful confeffion 
of her infirmity. She tells her, that 
feeling high obligation, fhe -can- 
not view me on fuch a footing of 
equality as would juftify the freedom, 
eafe, and familiarity which I fo fin- 
cerely defire.’—* Has fhe. any other 
relation,’ faid. Clement, .‘ than the 
family of Mrs. Alwin ??—* I know 
not that fhe has,’ anfwered Eden. 
* Her father, whofe name was Fitzal- 
leyn, had fome property in this coun- 
try ; but much more jn one, I know 
not which, of our American iflands. 


ther ; and her father, for fome reafon 
that J never knew, or do not remem- 
ber, had. before that time gone a- 
broad, and has never, been heard of. 
Meantime her eftate.in the Weft In- 
dies has been fo much embezzled, or 
fo unproductive, that it has ferved her 
in little ftead; and thofe perfons who 
had charge of what property fhe had 
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fhe fell into thofe circum ftances which 

are as painful to remember as to en- . 
dure. ‘The only perfon who fhewed . 
her any friendfhip was Mrs. Alwin,. 


who treated her indeed as a fifter, and 
whom fhe accompanied to Calcutta.” 
‘Clement feemed to give {ght atten- 
tion to the concluding part of the nar- 
rative. He was lott in-the deepef 
abftraction; he groaned; ftruck his 


hand on his forehead ; and his bofom — 


heaved with extreme agitation. Eden 
obferving, afked if he was indifpofed ?? 
He did not anfwer ; did not feem 


‘to have heard him; rofe from his . 
that fiendthip and affection which ¢an . 


feat; and walked abot in extreme’ 


pérturbation. Then turning abrupt- 
ly, «I muft fee Mrs. Eden.’ ¢ She 
fhall wait upon you,” faid Eden, ten- 
derly, but with aflonifhment. « She is 
my daughter,’ exclaimed the ftranger. 


‘Has not that occured to you? But © 


no! I muft not fay fo. Alas! I may 


be miftaken. Yet I, on leaving Eng- © 


land, took the. name of Fitzalleyn ; 
left my daughter an infant; was 
never, heard off Her.mother dead !” 
So faying, he fell back on the feat, 
and ri | 

The ftate of Eden’s feelings defy 
words and defcription. His aftonifh- 
ment, however, fome tranfient doubts, 
and fome fez-s, foon rebuked by his 
hopes, and his hopes themfelves were 
inftantly abforbed in all the ravith- 
ment of expectation. ‘The dear ob- 


+ 


relief in a flood of tears. . 


ject of his faithful and moft tender re- ; 


gard muft be the child of his earliett 
friend, of his deliverer, of his pro- 


tector! She was now to fecl herfelf - 


on that footing of equality, which, in 
the extreme, and fomewhat blamea- 


ble delicacy of her fentiments, . the 
While yet an infant the loft her mo- 


held effential to the eafe and confidence 
of mutual love. If any obligation re- 
mained, he was to -be the perfon 
obliged. He aflured his friend * that 


it muft be fo; and. as far as youth | 


could refemble age, that his daughter 
refembled him ; and urged him there- 
fore.to give immediate intimation to. 
his dear Matilda.’—* Matilda was the 


,hame of my child,’ faid Clement, 
at home, having become bankrupt, | 


now recovered from dgitation, and ia 
Oz 
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# tone of acquicicie comp! agency. 
* But itill there may be fome mifiake ; 
and the confequences of diianpoi int~ 
ment in a matter fo intimately intereft- 
ing to us both, and to your dear Mas 
tilda, might be unfpeakably fatal. 
The prob ab’ lities are as you fa iy 3 but 
we maft not yield to.them rafily.’ 

A fervant now announced to them 
the arrival of Mrs. Alwin. Her fa- 
ther was one of the perfons to whom 
Clement, who wes his kinfman, and 
not knowing that he was the father of 
Mrs. Alwin, had addreffed himfelf for 
information. He fent, by his daugh- 
ter, who flew on the wings of friend- 
fhip, the very joyful intelligence, 
which Eden and his honoured bene- 
faftor had alrea udy,, the one with ea- 
gernefs, and the other with caution, 
ventured in fome degree to anticipate. 
Yet the joy of Clement, while he 
bleffed his affeGionate child was mia- 
gled with fad remembraace, and with 


ON FEELING: 


EFrine, as ap nplied to the body, 

co.sfilts merely in the fenfation 
which P: iin or pleafure creates 5 and 
in fuch known deerees, that it would 
bei impertinent to dwell on that, which 
15: fo neceffarily obvious. No argu: 
ment is requ ired to prove, that ‘the 
natura 1 coniequence of any corporeal 
injury muit be pain; or, that the 
gratification of appetite is plealvre. 
Bat with refpeét to feeline, as ‘relat- 
ing to the mind, it fhould feém an 
enquiry may be worthy of attention. 
So varioufly ‘is it diftributed in the 
human breaft, that it exceeds every 
other aftion of the mind, in the dif 
ferent expreffions. and multiplicity of 


forms, in which it is to be difcovered’ 


and feen. 

That there is a general and natural 
feeling implanted in the heart, cannot 
be denied: but as this, when uncul- 
tivated, canonly be drawn ‘forth into 
exercife, by complicated’ diftrefs and 
{cenes of mife ery and agony, fo it can- 
not come within the true meaning of 
feeling, which by moraliits is inter- 


‘nued virtuous 








the tender recollection of her amia ible 
mother. Ty unc, however, oe the 
confolation he now received, reitored 
him to becomiag com pufure ; hele 
of the gentleit ferenity fhone on his 
hoary locks ; for his children conti- 
and. were rewarded 
with as much ieee as virtue can 
here expect. 

Whatioever opinion may be Siren. 
ed of the p preceding itory, which is 
founded on fads, and whatfogyer 
feytiments it may tend to eXCItGs I 


perfuade myfelf that one refle@ion in 


particular will arife unfuggeited inthe 
breafts of my philanthropical friends ; 
for they will retieét with pleafure; that 
the indp!gence of a philanthropical 
‘ana ind’ the performance of bene- 
volenit actions, may produce effects 
fo beneficia!, as to mock calculation ; 


and in ways beyond the reach,of. con. 


jecture ; and at times when expecta- 
tion isdead.  ~ 


AN E&SAN.2 *. 


preted fenfibility.. Tt’ no Tonge is 


claffed as inflin@ive kindness; > but: by 
continual culture and prac Real benev O- 


lence, it raies the mot noble ftructure 
‘ i } 
on that foundation Nature may have , 


Jaid in the.infant mind. Sufceptibi- 
Eity is.conferred in vain, foon loft and 
overwhelmed, if a virtuous. education 
gtneroficy do not encourage 
its growth, and ir creafe its firength. 
Senfibility tien, is clearly difplay- 
ed in the commiferation of the ‘for- 
refies of mankind. To 





and-active 


rows and dil! 
participate in their grief, and to re- 


lieve when practicable, are the evi- 


dences of this mild and divine difpofi- 
tion. 

The boifterous and impetuous ef- 
fafions of unreftrained grief, overs 
powering eVery cbflacle ta its vio- 
lence—or the filent deep dejected’ for- 
row, are not to be ‘confidered as the 
true and infallible criterions of a feel- 
ing heart. Thefe effeéts of calamities 
incident to human life, are more ge- 
nerally the confequences of a tempo- 
rary deprivation of reafon ; overcome 
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by. exceffive forrow, the mind no 
longer retains its Vigour, but yields 
to all the dictates of immoderate grief, 
or to the fuggettions of delpsir with- 
out confidcration. Bat when weak- 
nefs of intellect or nervous defect in 
the. fyftem occurs, a more dangerous 
{pecies of feeling, miltakenly fo calles 
is exhibited. The utmoft refinement 
is. practifed to torture fentimental fen- 
fivility. It isycarried to fuch heights, 
that it excites the ridicule of the ua- 
thinking, and; the pity of the more 
fenfible part of mankind. 

Time and refiection will general Hy 
calm the tranfports, and cheer the 
melancholy of the two former defcrip- 
tions of outrageousor defpairing gricf, 
but in the latter unfortunate cate, 
there can be no’:remedy,_till fome 
feefh incident or misfortune divert 
its courfe. 

It is then, at the period when rea- 
fon has again refumed her throne, 
that fenfibility is to be proved. Whien 
every action will be confiderate, the 
difpoftion may be afcertained. 

Pure, and genvine-fenfibility, unin- 
cumnbered with trifling, ir unavailing” 
forrow, or omeaecaien: h decp deje ction. 
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and melanchcly, wi!l fhine in all its 
brighteft glory. A paticnt end come 
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poied refignation, and. a calm, vet 
joyful expeCation of futurity, will 
fucceed the traniports of grief, By 
implicit reliance on the goodnefs of 


the Supreme Being, aflified mercifaliy 
in ovr earnef endeavours, univerial 
co — icy and bencvolence will {e- 
cure tranguillity and repofe in this 
life, and eternal happinefs in that to 
come. Occupied in thofe purfuits and 
empl cyments, which would have beef 
approved and commended by the ob- 
jects of rational, yet truly heartfelt 
torrow, and in thofe more important 
duties to.the Creator of all mankind, 
an imperceptible difregard of the 
pomps and vanities of this world will 
be gained by preparation for that fate, 
which is the inevitable lot of man. 
Death..will be confidered as a releafe 
from all cares and forrows, and the 
entrance into everlafting happinefs. 
Thus, feniibility refirained | by reafons 
improved by prattife; and tirengtheri- 
ed by religion, becomes indeed a hea- 
venly pif, initead of proving fuulé 
or criminal by’éxceilive ‘or weak ins 
dulgence. R. Ds 


Lirerary ANECDOTES ‘and OBSERVAT IONS, felefied frews 
the Noves to the new Edition of Pore’ sWorkKs, by om hedcace 3 


Continued from. Pave 37- 


Dawstaw. ti 


“IN the memoirs of count Gram- 
mont, ¢tc. edit.gn, page 200, fir John 
Denham is charged with the atrecious 
crime of poifoning his young and 
beautiful wife. The populace in his 
neighbourhood faid they would tear 
him in pieces for this abominable a& 
as fuon as he fhould come abroad. In 
the year 1667, he appeared to have 
been difordered in his intelle%s. And 
in Temple’s Works, avery depreciat- 
ing account of his behaviour is given, 
vol. 1, page 434. In Butler’s Poft- 
humous Works, is a fatire, entitled, 
a Panegyric on Denham’s Recovery 
from Madnely 
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Cuartes J.+'' 
Make facred Charles’ 


known, 
(Obfcure the pide, and uninfcrib'd the 
ftone.)  * 


tomb for ever 


Vigneal-Marviiie, vol. 1, p.2¢2, 
relates a fact concerning this unhappy 
monarch, that I do not find mention- 
ed in any hiftory; which, he fays, 
lord Clarendon ufed to mention when 
he retired to Rouen in Normandy ; 
that one of the firit circumitances thas. 
gave difguit to the people of Eng- 
land, and to fome of the nobility, 
was a hint thrown out by Charles-i, 
at the beginning of his reign, that he 
thought all the eccleliaflical revenues 
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that had been feized and diftributed 
by Henry VIII, ought to be reftored 
io the church. 


SS 


Descriptive Porreay. 

Sreakinc of the Windfor Foreft 
ot Pope, Dr. Warton cbferves, that 
feveral elegant imitations have been 
given of this fpecies of Local Peetry. 
The principal feem to be, Granger 
Hill; the Ruins of Rome; Claremont 
hy Garih; Kymber, by Mr. Potter; 
Kenfington Gardens ; Catharine Hill ; 
Faringdon Hill; Newdwood Foret ; 
Lewfedon Hill ; the Deferted Village, 
and Traveller, of Goldfmith, and the 
Ode on the difiant Profpe& of Eton 
College.’ ' 

Pope, it feems, was of opinion, that 
defcriptive poetry is a compofition as 
abfurd as a feafl made up of fauices ; 
and I know many other perfons that 
think meanly of it. .I will not fay 
that it is equal, either in dignity or 
ufility to thofe compofitions that lay 
open the internal conititution of man, 
aid that imitate characters, manners, 
and fentiments.. I] may, however, re- 
mind fuch contemners of it,. that, ‘in 
a fifter art, Jand{cape- painting claims 
the very pext rank to hiftory-paint- 
#ig, being ever ' preferred’ to fingle 
portraits, toUpieces of flilFlife, to 
droll figures, to fruitand flower-pieces ; 
that Titian thought it no diminution 
of his genius, to {pend much of his 
time in works of the former fpecies ; 
and that, if their principles lead them* 
to condemn Thomfon, they mutt alfo 
condemn the Georgics of Virgil, and 
the greateft part of the nobleit de- 
fcriptive poem “extant; 1 mean that 
of Lucretius. ° 

es ~kl 


Lyric Pozrry. 


Ir we caft a tranfient view over the 
mott celebrated of theimodern Lyrics, 
we may obierve that the itanza of Pe- 
trarch, which has been adopted by all 
his fucceflors, difpleates the ear, by 
its tedious uniformity, and by the 
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number of identical cadences. And, 
indeed, to {peak truth, there appears 
to be little valuable in Petrarch, ex- 
cept the purity of his diétion. Pro- 
ceeding to fome obfervations on the 
French Lyric Poetry, of which Dr. 
Warton does not appear to be a Great 
admirer, headds, thatit was the opi- 
nion of Gray, that * we have had, in. 
our own language, no ether odes of 
the iublime kind, than that of ‘Dry-’ 
den on Sr. Cecilia’s Day : for Cow. 
Jey, who had his merit, yet wanted 
judgment, ftyle, and Harmony, ° for 
fuch a’vak. ‘That of Pope is not 
worthy of fo great a mafter.’ Mr.- 
Mafon, indeed, of late days, has 
touched’: the true chords, ‘and’ with a: 
mafterly ‘hand, in fome of his cho- 
ruffes ; above all im‘that of Caradtacus. 


‘Hark! heard ye not yon footftep diead 2” 


PRODUCTIONS OF EARLY GENIUS. 
ScaLicerR, Voltaire, and Grotius, 
were but eighteen years old when they» 
produced, the firft two their dipafes, 
and the laft his Adamug: Exal. But 
the moft'': extraordinary. inftance of: 
early excellence is ‘ The Old Batche-. 
lor of Congreve,’ written at nineteen 
on'y; as Comedy implies and reguires 


a knowledge of life and characters, 


which are here‘difplayed with accuracy 
and truth. dm Alcander, an epic poem, 
which Pope wrote when about twelve 
(and which he afterward; by the ad- 
vice of Atterbury, deftroyed) is word 
for'word that couplet on’ the circula- 
tion of the blodd, which he afterward 
inferted in the Dunciad ; ~ 

As man’s meanders, to their vital fpring 
Roll ail their tides, then back their circles 

bring. ' 


yor 


Gvuipo anno: Dominicuino, 


Wuewn thefe two celebrated artifts 
inad each of them painted a picture in: 
the church -of St. Andtew, Annibal 
Carrache, their maiter, was’ preffed 
to declare which of his two pupils had 
excelled. ‘The piCure of Guido re-° 

) — 
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prefented Saint Andrew on his knees 
before the crofs: that of Dominichino 
reprefented the flagellation of the 
fame apoitie, Both of them in their 
different kinds were capital pieces, 
and were painted in frefco, oppofite 
each otner, to eternize, as 1f were, 
their rivaifhip andcontention. ‘ Gui- 
do,’ faid Carrache, ‘has perform- 
ed as a matter, and Dominiciiino as a 
{cholar; but,’ added he, ‘ the wort 
of the fcholar is more valuable than 
that of the mailer. In truth, one 
may perceive faults in the picture of 
Dominichino that Guido has avoided, 
but then there are noble ftrokes, not 
to be found in that of his rival.’—I[t 
was eafy to difcern a genius that pro- 
mifed to produce beauties, to which 
the fweet, the gentle, and the grace- 
ful Guido would never afpire. 





IMAGINATION. 

Votraire fays well, ‘ He that re- 
tains the greateft number of images in 
the magazine of memory, has the 
beit imagination.” And, on another 
occafion, he obferves, ‘ The faculty 
of imagination depends entirely on the 
memory. We fee men, horfes, gar- 
dens, and othe’ fenfible objects; thefe 
perceptions enter our. minds by the 
jenfes; the memory retains them ; 
the imagination combines them; and 
this is the reafon why the Greeks call 
the Mufes ihe daughters of Me- 
mory.’ 


Te ——— 
Lorp BoLtiInGBROKE. 


‘One fcience only will one genius fit 5 
So vaft is art, 4o narrow human wit. 


When Tully attempted poetry, he 
became as ridiculous as Bolingbroke 
when he attempted philofophy an 
divinity. We. look in vain for that 
genius which produced ‘ The Differ- 
tation on Parties,’ in his tedious phi- 
tolophical works ; of which it is .no 
exaggerated fatire to fay, that the 
realuning of them is fophiftical and 
mgontluiive, the ftyle difiwf and ver- 


bofe, and the learning feemingly con- 
veyed in them not drawn trom the 
originals, bat picked up and purloin< 
ed from French critics and tranfla- 
tions; and particularly from Bayles 
Rapin, and Thomaffin; together wita 
the affiftance which our Cu worthand 
Stanley happily afforced a writer 
confeffedly ignorant of the Greek 
tongue, who has yet the infu‘ferable 
arrogance to vilify, and think he caa 
contute, the beft writers in that lan- 
guage. . 

a 
MisaprLicaTion oF Literary 

TALENTS. 


Wuen Fontaine, whofe Tales in« 
dicated a truly comic genius, brought 
a comedy on the ftage, it was receiv- 
ed with a contempt equally unexpect- 
ed and deferved. Terence has left 
us no tragedy; and the Mourning 
Bride of Congreve, notwithitanding 
the praifes beitowed on it by Pope, 
in the Dunciad, is certainly a defpica- 
ble performance; the plot is unnatu- 
rally intricate, and overcharged with 
incidents, the fentiments trite, and 
the language turgid and bombait. 
The Biter of Rowe is wretched. 
Heem‘kirk and Teniers could not fuc- 
ceed in a ferious and fublime fubjeét 
of hiftory-painting. Hogarth’s-Sigif- 
munda difgraced his pencil. 

The modefty and good fenfe of the 
ancients are, in this particular, as ia 
others, remarkable. The fame writer 
never prefumed to undertake more 
than one kind of dramatic poctry, if 
we except the Cyclops of Euripides. 
A poet never p eiumed to plead ia 
pubiic, or to write hiftory, or indced 
any confiderable work in profe. The 
fame ators never recited tragedy and 
comedy : this was obferved long ago, 
by Plato, in his third book of his Re- 
public. ‘They feemto have held, that 
diverfity, nay univerfality, of excel- 
lence, at which the moderns fre- 
quéntly aim, to be a gift unattainable 
by man. 

We, therefore, of Great Biitsin, 
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have, perhaps, more reafon to con- 
gratulate ourfelves on two great phe- 
nomena: I mean Shakipeare’s being 
able to portray characters fo very dif- 
ferent as Falftaff and Macbeth; and 
Garrick’s being able to perfonate fo 
inimitably a Lear, or an Abel Drug- 
ger. Nothing can more fully demon- 
iirate the extent and verfatility of 
thefe two origina! geniufes. Corneille, 
whom the French are fo fond of op- 
poling to Shakfpeare, produced very 
contemptible comedies ; and the Plai- 
deurs of Racine is fo cloie a refem- 
blance of s\rillophanes, that it is not 
tobe here urged. The moft univerfal 
of authors feems to be Voltaire, who 
has written almoft equally well, both 
in profe and verfe; and whom either 
the tragedies of Merope and Maho- 
net, or the hiftories of Louis X1V 
and Charles XH would alone have 
immortalized. It might be fuppofed, 
that the author of Candide would have 
been able to produce’'a good comedy ; 
and that a writer who draws charac- 
ters, and plans a fable fo inimitab!y 
well, as Fielding in Tom Jones, would 
hhave done the fame; but both thefe 
writers have failed in the attempt. 


Georcge II. 


« You ought not to write verfes 
(faid George II, who had little tatte, 
to lord Hervey) ’tis beneath. your 
rank, leave fuch work to litte Mr. 
Pope, it is his trade.’ 


Murapitiry oF LanGuaces. 


* Aut living languages,’ fays Dr. 
Beattie, ‘ are liable to change. ‘The 
Greek and Latin, though compofed 
of more durable materials than ours, 
were fubject to perpetual viciflitude, 
till they ceafed to be fpoken. The 
former is, with reafon, believed to have 
been more flationary than any o her ; 
and indeed a very particular attent‘on 
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was paid to the prefervation of ity 
yet, between Spenfer and Pope, Hook- 
er and Sherlock, Raleigh and Smo 
let, a difterence of dialect is not more 
perceptible, than between Homer and 
Appoillonius, Xenophon and Plutarch, 
Aritotle and Antoninus. In the Ro- 
man authors, the change of language 
is fill more remarkable. How difs 
ferent, in this refpeét, is Ennius from 
Virgil, Lucilius from Horace, Cato 
from Columella, and even Catullus 
fiom Ovid! The Lawsiof the Twelve 
Tables, though itudied by every Ro- 
man of condition, were not perfeéily 
underftood, even by antiquarians, in 
the time of Cicero, when they were 
not quite four hundred years old. 
Cicero himfelf, as well as Lucretius, 
made {everal improvements in the La: 
tin tongue. Virgil introduced fome 
new words ; and Horace afferts his 
right to the fame privilege; and, 
from his remarks upon it, appears to 
have confidered the mutability of liv- 
ing languages as an impoffible thing. 
It were vain then to “:tter ourfelves 
with the hope of permanency to any 
of the modern tongues of Europe; 
which, being more ungrammatical 
than the Latin and Greek, are ex- 
pofed to more danger, becaufe lefs 
difcernible, innovations. Our want 
of tenfes and cafes makes a number of 
auxiliary verbs neceflary, and te thefe 
the unlearned are not attentive, be- 
caufe they look upon them as the leatt 
important parts of language, and 
hence they come to be omitted or 
milapplied in converfation, and after- 
ward in writing. Befides, the fpirit 
of commerce, manufaéture, and na- 
val enterprife, fo honourable to mo- 
dern Europe, and to Great Britain in 
particular, and the free circulation of 
arts, fciences, and opinions, owing, 
in part, tothe ufe of printing, and to 
Our improvements in navigation, mult 
render the modern tongues, and ef- 
pecially the Englifh, more variable 
than the Greek or Latin.’ 
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THE BOTANIST: 
Nuucer VI. 


ON LEAVES. 


Airs, vérnal airs, 
Breathing the fmell of field aad grove, atiune 


The trembling Leaves. 


PD Ofanists define the Leaf to be 
a part of a plant, extended into 
length and breadth, in fach a manner 
as to have one fide ditingwi hable 
from the other. They are properly 
the extreme part of the branch and 
the ornaments of the twigs. ‘They 
confit of a very glutinous matter, be- 
ing farnifhed every where with veins 
and nerves. Bat before we enter in- 
to a confideraiion of the ftruture and 
ufes of Leaves, we thall treat of their 
different difiinftions, according to 
their pofition and form. Of thefe a- 
bove one hundred are enuinerated. 

Leaves are to be confidered in three 
refpects, namely, 1.as SIMPLE: 2. 
Compounn: and 3. Derermi- 
wats. In this paper I fhall treat of 
the Simpxe only, according to the 
order of their figures in the annexed 
plate. 

Simple Leaves are fuch as have 
only a fingle Leaf on a petiole or lit- 
tle fcotitalk ; and as they differ with 
refpect to the form of their circmfe- 
rence; to their angles or prominent 
parts; to their Aellows, openings, or 
cavities; to their apex or tips io the 
margin, or outermoft bounda;y of their 
fides; to their fuperfcies or furface ; 
and to their /xbfance, or that which 
refpects the condition of their fides ; 
they are, in courfe, either 

1. Orbiculate, roux’, when the 
longitudinal and tranfverfe diameters 
of the Leaves are equal, and the cir- 
cumference is circular. 

2. Subrotund, reundifb, when the 
figure is nearly orbiculate. 

3- Ovate, evg-/haped, when the 
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longitudinal diameter exceeds the 
traniverfe, and the bafe is circum- 
fcribed with the feament of a circles 
but the apex is narrower. 

4. Ova’, cr elliptic, when tle lon- 
gitudival diameter exceeds the tranf- 
veriz, and the circumftriptio:* of both 
the upper and lower extremity is nar- 
rower than the fegment of a circle. 

5- Oblong, when tlie longitudinal 
diameter is twice, thrice, &c. the 
length of the tranfverfe, and the cir- 
cumf{cription of each of the extremi- 
ties is narrower than the fezment of 
a circle, 

6. Lancevlate, /pcar-/haped, where 
the fizure is oblong, narrowing gra- 
dually at each end toward the extre- 
inity: 

7. Linear ; when it is évery where 
of the fame breadth, though fome- 
times narrowing at the extremities 
only. pi 

8. Subulate, awl-faped, when it 
is linear below, but gradually con- 
tra€ting toward the top. 

g. Reniform, kidney-fhaped ; when 
they are roundith, and hollowed at the 
bale, without any angles. 

10. Cordiforn, Aeart-/baped, when 
they are ovate, and hollowed at the 
bafe, and the hinder or lower part 
has no angles. 

11. Lunulate, moon-/baped, when 
they are round, and ho!lowed at thé 
bafe, and the lower part has no an- 
gles. 

12. Triangu'ar, three-cornered, when 
the dik is iurrounded by three pro- 
minent angles, 

13. Sagittate, arrow-/baped, whew 


* Circumjcription is a term denoting the for.n of the circumference of leaves, where 


there are no angles or dinuaticns. 
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they are triangular, hollowed at the 
bafe, and are furnifhed with angles at 
the lower part. 

14. Cordiform-fagittate, partaking 
of both Aeart and arrow-/fhapid. 

15. Haftate, javelin-/haped, when 
they are triangular, the bafe and fides 
hollowed, and the angles {preading. 

16. Fiffa, cloven, when they are 
divided by linear finuffes, and have 
their margins ftraight; and from the 
number of fuch divifions they are cal- 
led Lift, Trifid, Quadrifid, Multifid, 
&c. cut into tre, three, four, five, 
OF many feoments. 

17. Trilobe. Sve tLe explanation of 
F8- 19. 

18. Premorfe, bitten in the fire- 
part, when they are very obtufe, and 
are terminated by equal notches and 
incifions. 

19. Lobate, bed, when they are 
divided to the Middle into parts that 
ftand wide from each other, and have 
their margins convex ; and from the 
number of thefe they are called Bi- 
libe, ‘Trilobe, Quadrilobe, or Quia- 
quelobe; corififting of trwo, three, four, 
or five lobes. 

20. Quinquangula, frve-ceruered, 
when five prominent angles lie round 
the dik. j 

21. Erofe, gnawed, when the leaf 
is finuate, and has other very {mall 
obtafe hollows on its margin. 

‘22. Palmate, banded, when they 
are cut longitudinally into many parts 
hearly equal; the divifions extending 
themfelves downward, almoft to the 
bafe where the fegments cohere. 

23. Pinnatifid, cut into wings, 
when they are divided tranfverfely in- 
to fegments that are oblong and ho- 
rizontal. 

24. Laciniate, jagged, when they 
are varioufly divided into parts, and 
thofe parts in like manner indetermi- 
nately fubdivided. 

25. Sinuate, Acllowed, when they 
have broad and fpreading openings in 
the fides. 

26. Dentato-finuate, partaking of 
L , 
the sadenied and the hollowed. 

i 
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hollowed 


27. Retrorfum-finuate, 
backward. 

28. Partite, divided, when they 
are feparated down to the bafe; and 
from the number of the divifions they 
are Bipartite, Tripartite, Quadripar- 
tite, Quinquepartite, or Multipartite ; 
divided into ¢avo, three, four, frves 
Or many parts. 

zg. Repand, a ferpentine edge. 

30. Dentate, toothed or indented, 
when the margin ends in horizontal 
points, that are of the confiftence of 
the leaf, and are feparated by inter- 
mediate {paces. 

31. Serrate, awed, when the mar- 
gin is cut into fharp imbricate angles, 
that point toward the extremity of the 
Leaf: if they point toward the bafe, 
the Leaf is faid to be retrorfum-fer- 
rate, jawed backward. 

32. Duplicato-ferrate, doubly fired, 
when there is a twofold ferrature, the 
lefs upon the greater. 

33. Duplicato.crenate, deably notch 
ed, when the notches are twofold, the 
lefs upon the greater. 

34- Cartaligineous, grifly, when 
the edge of the Leaf is ttrengthened 
by a rough border, the fubftarce of 
which is different from that of the 
Leaf. 

35- Acutely-crenate. i Sce explana. 

36. Obtufely-crenate. § of fz. 38. 

37. Plicate, plaited, when the dik 
of the Leaf rifes and falls in angles 
toward the margin, as in Alcie- 
milla, 

38. Crenate, xotched, when the 
margin is cut into angles, that point 
toward neither of the extremities: 
and thefe are obtufely-crenate, when 
the angles are rounded; See fig. 36: 
or acutely-crenate, when the angles 
are pointed. See fiz. 35. 

39. Crifped, curled, when the cir- 
cumference of the Leaf becomes larger 
than the ditk admits of, and is hereby 
forced to undulate. All curled Leaves 
are montiters. 

40. Obtufe, d/unt, when they ter- 
minate as it were within the feg ment 
of a circle. 
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41. Acute, arp, when they ter- 
minute in an acute angle, 

42. Acuminate, pointed ; when they 
terminate in an awi-fhaped apex. 

43: Obtufe with an Acumen, S/unt 
nith a@ point. 

44. <Acutely-emarginate, fLarply 
nicked. 

45. Cuneiform-emarginate, wedge- 
jeaped and nicked, 

46. Retule, d/uzted, when they ter- 
minate in an obtuie finus or hollow. 

47: Piiofe, ary, when their fur- 
face is covered wich dittinét hairs that 
rife to fome length. 

48. Tomeniote, doway, when they 
are covered with a nap of interwoven 
hairs, fearce perceptible, that gives 
them a whitenefs. 

49. Hifpid, rough, when the difk 
is covered with a ftiftth fort of brif- 
tles that are frangible. 

50. Ciliate, Lejoed, or fringed, when 
the margin is furrounded on all fides 
with paralle! briilles. 

51. Rugofe, «wrinkled, when the 
veins of the Leaves contraét into a 
narrower compafs than the difk, fo 
that the fubftance between them is o- 
bliged to rife; as in Salvia. 

52. Venofe, veizy, when the vef- 
fels are branched all over the leaves, 
and their anaffomof: * or joinings are 
plain to the naked eye. 

53+ Nervofe, when they have fim- 
ple unbranched veffels, that extend 
themfelves from the bafe to the apex. 

54- Papillofe, xtply, when it is 
covered with veticles or little biad- 
ders. 

55. Lingueform, tonguc-/baped, 
when they are linear, fiefhy, obtufe, 
convex underneath, and often with a 
cartaligineous margin. 
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56. Acinaciform, fuulbian, or / t- 
mitar-fbeped, when they are fiethy and 
comprefied, with one edge convex 
and narrow, and the other fraighter 
and broader. 

57+ Dolabriform, batchet-fhaped, 
when their figure is roundifh, com- 
prefled and cobtufe ; gibbous outward- 
ly with a fharp edge, and taper to- 
ward the lower part. 

58. Deltoid, thaped like the Greek 
letter Delta +, when the figure is a 
Rhombus ; that is, having four angles, 
of which the two lateral ones are lef 
diftant from the centre than thofe at 
the extremities. 

$9. Triquetrous, three-corized, when 
yt are awl-fhaped, and have three 

flat longitudinal fides. 

60. Camaliculate, channelled, otha 
a deep furrow runs along it, and finks 
it almoft to a half cylinder. 

61..Sulcate, furrowed, when they 
are {cored longitudinally with nume- 
rous angles or ridges, and as many 
hollows or channels between them. 

62. Teretes, in form of a cylinder. 

63. Lyrate, Jyre-/baped, when they 
are divided tranfverfely into feg- 
ments, of which the upper ones are 
larger, and the lower ones further a- 
funder. 

64. Parabolic, in the form of a 
Paratola, or geometric curve; when 
the longitudina al diameter exceeds the 
tranfverfe, and the figure contracting 
from the bafe upward, becomes femi- 
ovate, half egg-/haped. 

65. Spatulate, refembling a fatela, 
a furgeon’s inftrument fo called; 
when the figure is roundifh, but length- 
ened out by the adolition of a linear 
bafe tbat is narrower. 


* A term in anatomy, exprefling the mouths or orifices of veins and arteries 3 or 
in other words, the part where they unite, and the blood is difcharged from the ene 


into the other. 


+ The figure of the delta is a triangle, which does not exadtly anfiyer to the chas 


racter here given of a Deltoid Leaf, 
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Baro. , Pour, Tein) He) C.{ Wind. | Weather, &c. 
29,96 | 57 6355} 5315 sw | littie wet. lefs cloudy | 
29,92}56 163 | 521¢ sw 2|. little wt 
29952157 | 64,5) 55 14 wow 1| 
2994/63 163 14513 w 2] 3 little rain 
2998315795162 | 53/5 s 2{. chiefly drizzling i 
29,08 | 5955 | 62551 5715 6 3/ little rain. fine eve. Iefs wind and clear ) 
29,80 55054 O82 | $312 w 1, hazy. more cloudy: thunder and little rain 
29952 | 65,5; 63 | 46 | 3 Ww 2}. more cloudy and little wet 
29,69 |58 | 61,5) $315 sw 2 ‘chiefly gentle rain 
29,56}60 {62 |63\)5 | ssw 2]. fine: cioudy | 
29:48157 |60 |55:5 { ssw . . fine. chiefiy cloudy and fhowers ; 
29:46 |60 | 62 52 4 w2). little wet. fine. hazy night 
29,67 | 57 61 521] 5 w 1} hazy 
29,68 162 162 | 5215 wathe zy, fine. cloudy and ttle rain at times 
29,09/58 |61 155 5 wi ar little rain: fine. cloudy 
29,81 14,5163 153)5 | Nw]. lit tle wet. fine 
30,05|/62 163 |55}2] Nw Hb cloudy 
30,10 15995} 66 [4315 wi 
30,16 }62 | 64,5157)5 |] Swot | hazy. lefs cloudy: fine : | 
3051417995168 15113 w 1}, cloudy. little rain at eve: fine t 
30,02 163 | 66.5) 55/1 sw I | q : 
2999417495469 ~ | 45/3 | Ssw 2): little rain ; 
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Remarks on the State of the Ain, VEGETATION, &'c. Tuly 1797. 


6. ASPBERRIES gathered.—11. White lily in fower.—14. ‘The 
thermometer 82,5 at half pait two is the afiernoon.—17. Much vi- 

vid lightning in the weft laft night; and early this morning a mofi tremendous 
ftorm of lignining, thunder, and rain pafied over the metropolis ; its violence 
continued from twelve to threc, and about half paft one was one of the mot 
adden and loud claps of thunder ever remembered : this durable ftorm took 
a wide and extenfive courfe, and did confiderable damage.—30. A-florm of 
thunder and rain early in the morning, but not near fo long and violent as the 
preceding. . , 
Rain 1 inch 42 hundredths, 


OssERvATIONS on the Diseases it July 1797. 


RYSIPELAS was frequent this month, and inflammations of the eyes 

more fo; both requiring bleeding and other evacuations: diarrhaa and 
cholera movbus lilxewife made their appearance, but were by no means violent 
or obftinate. Scarlet fever {till continued frequent ; the fymptoms not fo mild 
as during the laft month, inflammation of the throat being more violent, and 
fever running higher, which was almoft conitantly of the inflammatory kind, 
very rarely degenerating into the low or ¢yphus fever. In the bills of morta- 
lity, forthe whole month, no one appears to have died of this difeafe ; but no 
dependance can be piaced on thefe reports, and unlefs fome new regulation 
takes place, they will prove of little public utility : the returns are profeffedly 
made weekly from each parith ; yet in fome of the larger parifhes, where the 
mortality mu‘t be more confiderable, there wi!l be twenty or thirty in one 
week, and two or three, and fometimes none in the next: confumption is the 
difeafe moft fatil according to this lift, for no lefs than 372 perfons have bee 
jts viétims in the prefent month, which is confiderably more than one third of 
the whole number of deaths, and that likewife at a feafon of the year which 
mutt be moft favorable to fuch complaints. 


AN ANECDOTE, 


r 1 ‘HE fether of William Melmoth, Having in a certain cafe advifed the 





ely. the elegant tranflator of 
Piny’s tpiftles, and the author of the 
jullly admired ¢ Letters of fir Thomas 
Fitzofborne, baronet,’ was an emi- 
ent barriiter of Lincoln’s-inn. He 
was a man of exemplary and un- 
common piety, of which his excellent 
treatife, entitled, The Great Im- 
portance of a Religious Life,’ is a 
confpicuous proof. To his piety he 
united all the virtues that can adorn 
human nature, and, in particular, an 
inflexible integrity, of which the fol- 
lowing fact isa memorable inftance. 


querift to purfue his claim in a court 
of law, and not inftantly adverting 
to a dormant ftatute which ftood in 
the way of his client’s fuppofed 
right; he no fooner difcovered the 
inadvertence than he fent for the at- 
torney, and not only returned his 
fee, but reimburfed the cofts of the 
unfuccefsful plaintiff. He was too 
firm a friend to juftice to attempt di- 
verting it from its proper courfe ; 
and he fcorned the difhcneft dexterity 
>A covering a flaw in a defective 
title. 
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AR. Hoiziipay, aft er-mention- 

‘a ing that Mr. Murray tock the 
degree of M.A. on the sash of June, 
1730, adds, that he left the univeriity 
fcoon afterward, full of vigour, and 
determined to travel into foreign parts, 
before he fat down to .the rm ig pro- 
fecution of his legal ftudies, to which 
his genius and his flender fortune, as 
a younger fon, forcibly and happiiy 
prompted him. He travelled through 
France, and in lialy, at an age fitted 
for improvement and ufetul obferva- 
tion ; not between nineteen and tiwen- 
ty-one, a period which his great pa- 
ton lord Hardwicke, in one of the 
numbers in the Spectator, under the 
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modeit figuature of Phiip Homebred, 
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evinces to be too early an age fo 
Britith youths to travel Vv 
advantage. 
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1737+ 

Tue natural and acquired advan- 
tages, which chara adterifed the elo- 
quence of Mr. Murray, were io coa- 
{picuous, even on the {pur of occasion, 
and his perception was fo quick, as to 
enable him to fhine upen any emer- 
gency. A circumftance of this kind 
eccyrred, in the year 1737, in the 
celebrated caufe between Theophilus 
Cibber and Mr, Sloper, wherein Mr 
Murray was the junior counfel for the 
defendant. ‘The isading couniel be- 
ing fuddenly feized with a fit in ihe 
court, the duiy of the fenior devolved 
on the junior counfel, who at frit mo- 
deity declined it, for want ef time, 
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to fludy the cafe. The court, to in- 


duige him, poltponed the caufe for 
about an hour; and, only with this 
preparation, he made fo able and elo- 
quent a defence, a$ not only to reduce 
the defendant’s damages to a mer 
trifle, but to gain for himfelf the re- 
putation, which he highly deferved, 
of a molt prompt, perfp.cuous, and 
eloquent pleader. 

Among other effufions of wit, and 
leading features of genius, Mr. Mur- 
ray obierved, ‘that the plaintiff, by 
his counfel, fhewed himfelf related to 
William of Wickham, but would have 
been better intitled to have ciaimed 
that amone. 3 if he had obferved Wil- 


ham of Wickham’s motto, that szora’s 






male the man! the words are manners 
ke the man; but manners are there 

intended to hei ily morals, Again : 
the plaintiir tells bis fervants, that 
Mr. Sloper is a gued-nainred Loy; he 
makes a by of him. He takes his 
money, leis hira mainiain his family, 

refigas his wile to hun, and then 
comes to a Court of jufliice, and to. a 
jury of ceuilemen for reparation in 
damages ! 

‘ic devyplves cn you, gentlemen, 
to confider the confequences of giving 
damages in 2 cafe of this nature. It 
is of very ferious conf quence, and 
would be preg gnant with infinite muf- 


cl uc, if it ihoul d once come to be un- 


deriiced in the world that two. artful 
people, being hulband and. wife, 
hi ight I lay a fnare for the affections of 
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f:m of money from him ; and, when 
he could part with no more, then 


come for a iecond jum toa court of 


jaftice. 

‘ That he defired to be underftvod 
as by no means an advocate for the 
immorality of the a¢ticn; for this is 
not a piviccution jor the public, or 
to punitir | i uy. ; this is only the 
que iti mn, whether the defendant has 
injured the plainti® 5 and ceriainly 
te plaiatit cannot be injured, if he 
has not enly conte bat has 


even 
takena price. Liowever, ger 








onteds 
atiemen 
of the jury, if it flould be thought 
reguifite to find a. verdict for the 
plainufl, we have not a denomination 
of coin fmall enough to be given in 
damages.’ . 

The jury did not give the fmallef 
piece of ccin as damages, but adopted 
the hint, by giving ten pounds, or a 
piece of bank paper of the {malleft 
a at that period ri ci rculatic yn. 

The familiar friends of lord Manf- 
field have frequently heard him recur 
with fingular pleafure to his fuccefs ia 
this caufe, and t the con! fequences ¥ nich 





flowed from it. fis own perfpicu- 
ous manner of in icing It cannot 
fail to pleafe, and raiie emuiation in 

young men of 
From this ccident he was 
buiinels ‘secomye 
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* Mr. Vernon was ore of 
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eari of Chatham. 
planation of the foundation wher 
mony was built. Mir. Vernon rm wade 
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college- youihs 1 Was fottercd | by the f2 
mutual benefit to each of the tvros. 
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1740. 
Tx his entrance into public life, 


when Mr. Murray, as the younger 
fon of a aie family, did not enjov 
any landed propert} » Mr, Vernon, a 
mercer on Ludgate- ull, and a re- 


puted friend to Jacobitifm, gave and 
deviled an elfate in the counties of 
Cheiter and Derby to the honourable 
William Murray, his heirs and affigns 
for ¢ ever. The devite took poffetlion 
but the caly gratitude 
lie evinced was that of preferving th's 
firit-fruts of territorial property in his 
family, where it yet :emainy. Mr. 
Murray retained the gift, without 
imbibing, or adhering to the tainted 
prisciples of the donor *. 
Ser a, 
17.46. 

A rater occafion offered, about 
this period of time, for Mr. Murray 
to manifet his love of his profeiion, 
and an ardent deiire to lay a better 
foundation in one of ous univeriities 
for initiating and training fiudents ia 
leoal knowl edge by the folterin ig hand 
of an able lucw-/rofefpr. The firt 
duke of Neweaitle was the warm 
friend an vd patron of Mr. Marray. 
The civil law prof fo ‘thip i in the uni- 
verhiy of Oxford, be ing then vacant, 
Mr. i durray took the liberty of ex- 
ng with his grace, who was 

Nor of the univerfity of 
ambridge, en the arpointment of a 
ivecetlor ; and lamented that at Ox- 
ford the civ'l law-leStures, and the 
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ledze by that channel, were, when 
contrafted with thofe of the (fer uni- 
werfity, in the moft degraded and un- 
worthy fituation. He then exprefied 
an anxious wifh, that an able pro- 
feflor of civil law m‘ght be fought for 
and invited to fill the vacant feat. Dr. 
Jenner was the perfon thought of by 
the duke of Newecaftle; yet he paid 
Mr. Murray the compliment of afking 
him, if he could recommend any gen- 
tleman who would fill it with greater 
ability. Antecedent to the eftablith- 
ment of the Vinerian profeficrhhip, the 
late Mr. juitice Blackfione, who was 
then at the bar, and had given proofs 
that he poffeffed thofe qualificauons 
which early pointed him out as the 
maft worthy to be promoted on this 
eccafion, was by Mr. Murray intro- 
duced and warmly recommended to 
the duke of Newcaftle, who confider- 
ed it as part of his duty to probe a 
little the political principles of the new 
candidate, by addreffing Mr. Black- 
ftone, * Sir, I can rely on your friend 
Mr. Murvay’s judgment as to our 
giving law-lectures in a good Lyle, fo 
as to benefit the fludents ; and I dare 
fay, that I may fafely rely on you, 
whenever any thing ia the political 
hemifphere is agitated in that uni- 
verfity, you will, fir, exert yourfelf 
in our behalf” ‘The anfwer was, 
* Your grace may be afured that I 
will dilcharge my duty in giving iaw- 
feQures to the belt of my poor abit. 
ties.? € Aye! aye! replied his grace 
halti'y, end yoar duty in the other 
bronch tuo.’ Unfortunately for the 
new candidate, he only bow<d affent ; 
aud a few days afterward he had the 
mortiication to hear that Dr. Jenner 
wes appointed the civil-law prefeffor. 
Nothing lefs than the love of fcience 
could, under thefe circumftances, have 
indveed Mr. Murray and fome other 
friends of Mr. Biackitone, flrongly to 
recommend and perfade him te fit 
down at Oxford, and to read law- 
lectures to fach ftudents as were dif- 
pofed to attend him. The plan was 
not only attended with profit and plea- 
fore in the fir inftance, but foon af- 


terward happily fuggefted the idea to 
the mind-of Mr. Viver to eftablifh 2 
real !aw-profefforfhip in the univerfity 
of Oxford ; and who fo proper to fill 
it with eclat, and add luttre to the ins 
ftituticn, as Mr. Blackftone, who’e 
Commentaries on the Laws of Eng 
land, on their firft appearance in the 
world, drew this high tribute of re- 
fpect and approbation fom lord Manf- 
field? On a brother-peer’s having 
afked him, as a friend, what books he 
would advife his fon to read, who was 
determined to be a lawyer, the chief 
juttice replied, ‘ My good lord, tll 
of late [ could never, with any fatif- 
faction to myfelf, anfwer that quef- 
tion; but, fince the publication of 
Mr. Blackftone’s Commentaries, I 
can never be at a lofs. There your 
fon will find analytical reafoning dif- 
fufed in a pleafing and perfpicuous 
ftyle. There he may imbibe imper- 
ceptibly the firft principles on which 
our excellent laws are fougded, and 
THERE he may become acquainted 
with an uncouth crabbed author, Coke 
upon Littleton, who has difappointed 
and dilheartened many a TZyro, but 
who cannct fail to pleafe in a modern 


drefs.’ 





Eiraer as an embellifhment to 
the prefent work, which, in its na- 
ture, andin order to be ufeful, mutt 
in general be grave and ferious, or as 
a relaxation to the mind ficm the fa- 
tigue of conitant attention to one uni- 
form fyfem of dry law, the author is 
defirous to introduce o-cafionally afew 
wel!l-authenticated anecdotes; if an 
apology for fuch relaxation thould be 
deemed neceffary, it is to be hoped 
that the following argumentum ad bo- 
mine will be accepted as fuch. A 
very able and praife-worthy judge, 
the late fir Jofeph Yates, was accuf- 
tomed to declare, that whenever in- 
tenfe application to any legal ftudies 
became burdenfome or unpleafant, he 
changed the fcene, read a few pages 
of dean Swift's Works, which not 
only relieved him while he read, but 
alfo fent him back to his dry law in 
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perfect good humour. In imitation 
Or 


fa character fo diitinguithed and fo 
pure, and without any defign to de- 
preciate the pre-eminence, I had al- 
mott faid the fovereignty of the dean 
of St. Patrick, in the regions of wit 
and fancy, the following anecdotes 
are attempted to he placed in their 
true light of manifeiling, that a grave 
judge may with impunity now and 
then introduce the golen rule cf Ho- 
race, Dulce ef Acfipi re i2 loca. 

An ancedsie having appeared in the 
fammer, 1760, in feveral pubiie 
prints, purporting, that, eaily in lord 
Mansticld’s chicf ulticcfaip, a certain 
diligeat bock-read advocate had taken 
up a confiderable portion of the time 
of the court, in producing feveral 
black-letter cafes, to prove the ge- 
nuine conitruciiua of an old weiman’s 
will: 





His lordfhip heard him with great 


hi 
patience for fome tin ie 5 at t lait he in- 
terrapted and quite broke the ftring 
of his learning, by aking him, ‘ whe- 
ther he thought the old woman had 
ever heard of thefe cafes ? and, if not, 

what common fenfe par juitice mult 
fay to that matter ?? He therefore 
immediately gave jitdgment in favour 
of common ienfe againit the black- 
letter-law, to the full fatisfaction of 
the whole court. 

Sa 

In - vate life, it_ may troly be 
faid, that lord Man sheld had the fa- 
cility a happy art of embeilifhing 
the moft trivial circumitances with 
elegance, of enlivening converiation 
with eafe and pleafantry, and of fup- 
porting every narration with flrict at- 
pention to truth. 

In his convivial converfition, he 
was particularly excecilent. His gene- 
ral and almoft univerfal knowledge of 
men and things prefented a conitant 
and copious fupply of familiar dia- 
logue and difcourfe. His failies of 
pleafantry were innocent, and wound- 
ed no man; his fentences of obferva- 
tion were judicious and folid. His 
particular friends could eafily illuftrate 
this part of his chara&ter by a thou- 
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fand familiar inftances ; the few which 
the author begs leave to {elect occa- 
fionally, as they ferve to illuflrate his 
character for cafe and pleafaniry, were 
impromptu’s, delivered on the {pur of 
the occafion, and fome of them are 
well known to his furviving friends. 

Yne of the right reverend bench 
having very charitably eftablfhed an 
alms-houfe, at his own expence, for 
twenty-five poor women ; ‘Mr. Mar- 
ray, in his juvenile days, was appli- 
ed to for an infeript'‘on to be placed 
over the portal of the houfe; upon 
which he took up his pencil, and im- 

mediately wrote the fullowing ; 

‘ Under this roof 
the Lord Bifhop of ——» 
keeps 
no lefs than 25 women, 


This witticifm probably had its rife 
from a then recent faét, which reflect- 
ed great honour on the late fir Walter 
Blackett, baronet, who was at that 
time the &il friend of, and much ate 
tached te, Mr. Murray, and alfa to 
Mr. Booth, the conveyancer, Sir 
Walter ftated his cafe to them in Lin- 
coln’s-inn, and pointed out the die 
lemma into which a friend in the north 
(Mr. Davifon) had drawn him, by 
leaving 1500]. to be laid out, under 
the direétion of fir Walter, in build- 
ing a fuite of alms-houfes for ¢avelve 
old zvomen, near Newcaftle upon Tyne, 
Sir Walter added, how uncomforta- 
ble thefe poor creatures will be placed 
in a row, without any human being 
to look upon. What think you, my 
friends and counfellors, if 1 rua up 
another wing for twelve old batche- 
lors ? The learned counfel agreed im 
epinion, that the charitable inftjiution 
would thereby be ficed from parti- 
ality, and be abundantly more come 
fortable and more complete. 

The fuperftru€tures were foon raifed, 
and according to common fame, in 2 
year or two afterward, feveral of the 
ancient maidens and cid batchelors 
looked with great com iplacengy on 
each other, fo as te occafion a few 
marriages to take place, and te make 
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convenient room for other inmates 
and inhabitants under thefe hofpitable 
hab‘tations. 





Tue Earl of Mansfield in his moral 
charader was irreproachable, inftruc- 
tive, 2 and exemplary. Whoever ex- 
amines this ferene part of his charac- 
ter with an impartial, difcerning eye, 
with a view to profit by the various 
admonitory hints, which he took 
every fair occafion to inculcate, even 
in his judicial capacity, cannot fail to 
view this illuftrious character in a very 
picaling light. 

To manifeit his opinion of the fa- 
lutary effeéts of the new gaols in Suf- 
fex, Gloucefter, Oxford, Stafford, and 
other counties, where ufeful reforia 
has been promoted by folitary con- 
finement, he was accuflomed to re- 
Jate the following anecdote or little 
dialogue between himfelf and the go- 
vernor of Horfham new gaol in Suf- 
fex. 

Lord Manstield.— A few hours only 
have fitted or paffed away, fince, in 
the difcharge of my duty as a judge, 
j delivered your new gaol. I was 
very much pleafed at the fight of a 
calendar where the number of prifon- 
ars, which formerly have fallen to my 
Jot to try for offences at meen was 
reduced more tha an one half; Iam 
now very much aftonifhed to find, 
that the few prifoners { have tried at 
this period would not occupy one 
fourth part of the new gaol, How 
cam your lord-lieutenant ‘atisfy the 
county of Sufiex, that there has not 
been prodigality - waite of the 
county-moncy, in raifine fo large 
and tate! y an edi fee » three-fourths 
of which appear to be untenanted ?’ 

The aniwer was: ¢ My lord, I 
mutt leave his grace of Richmond to 
anfwer for himfelf; I have very little 
doubt of our Jord-fieutenant acquittins 
himéelf of your lordfhip’s heavy charge 
of pricigality. ‘This, my lord, { can 
truly fay, that 1 was twelve vears 
keeper of the old gaol, and have been 
near twelve years eovernor or keeper 
of the prefent county-prifon. I can 
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fay farther, that the new gaol was 
built upon a plan to contain the ave- 
rage number of criminals and debtors 
which the old prifon was accuftomed 
to hold in durance vile. But, my 
lord, although in days of yore my 
vifitors were very troublefome, and 
very frequent in their vifits to me, 
difcharged at one affizes, and in pri- 
fon again within the old walls long 
before the next; yet fuch, my lord 
is the effect of our falitary confimemen ts 
and of making a rogue think a littic, 
and become ‘acquainted with himfeif, 
that, in the courfe of the la‘ twelve 
years, 1 can folemnly declare before 
your lordfhip, that only one jingle pri- 
finer has been ¢ewice within thefe 
walls |? 

‘ Good God! replied the noble 
earl, * this language of experience is 
very forcible, and the fact ought to 
be more generally known.’ 

Ifa digreffion of a few lines may be 
pardonable in the author, he can, 
with pleafure, add, that, on his re- 
lation of this plain faé at a county- 
meeting, when the confideration of 
the plan for a new gaol and moderate 
folitary confinement were the fubjects 
to be difcuffed, the lord-lieutenant of 
the county of Stafford was pleafed to 
exprefs his entire approbation of Mr. 
Howard’s plan of prifons, and parti- 
cularly of feparate or folitary confine- 
ment, and to requeft that any magif- 
trate then prefent, who had any ob- 
jections to make thereto, would an- 
fwer the author of thefe fheets, who 
had told the plain tale refpecting Hor- 
fham new gaol, and would refute, if 
poflible, the governor of Horfham 
new prifon and the language of expe- 
rierce. 

An interval of filence prevailed ; 
no objector rofe to attempt a refuta~ 
tion, or to militate againft the pro- 
pofition for a new gaol, principally 
founded on the model of Gloucefter 
gael. The work was begun in 17893 
in 1792, it was completed. In the 
year 1793, it was inhabited very 
thinly i in ceed 5 the number of prifon- 


ers in the calenciar of this year being 
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reduced nearly one half below that of 
the year 17gI. 

‘Thus one more fuffrage is added to 
the fyftem of ufeful reform, which, as 
experience has evinced, may be wiiely 
promoted by well-timed and moderate 
folitary confinement. 


—————— 


Tue virtues which were moft con- 
fpicuous in lord Mansfield’s private 
character, and which gained moft on 
his affecticns, were a love of moral 
retitude, and fidelity in friendfhip. 
In public as in private life, his pre- 
cepts and his practice inculcated, re- 
commended, and enforced, every 
branch of moral reflitude. In trying 
a caufe at the fittings afier term at 
Guildhal!, a merchant loft his temper, 
who was the defendant in an action 
of debt, in detailing, with great 
warmth, to the chief juitice, the great 
indignity put upon him, a merchant 
of London, by the plaintiff, in cauf- 
ing him to be arreited, not only in the 
face of day, but on the Royal Ex- 
change ! 

Lord Mansfield, with great com- 
pofure, ftopped him, faying, ¢ Friend, 
you forget yourfelf; you were the 
great defaulter, in refufing to pay a 
juit debt ; and let me give you a piece 
of advice, worth more to you than the 
debt and coits. Be careful in future 
not to put it in any man’s power to 
arreft you for a ju? debt, in public or 
in private.’ 





In his friendfhips, he was cautious 
in making them, bet none was more 
conftant in preferving the various links 
when they were riveted, or more. zea- 
lous in the difcharge of all the pleafing 
duties of friendfhip. The learned 
man, in him, frequently found a pa- 
tron, and a zealous promoter of his 
merit. And whenever an ingenious 
barrifter was difcovered, whofe for- 
tune was {mall, or whofe friends were 
few, he was foothed and rejoiced to 
find, unafked, and when leait expeé- 
ed, fome generous plan fuggetted, 
matured, and carried into execution, 
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to extricate him from difficulties, or 
to point out the path to future fame. 

Some of the: fhining ornaments of 
the bar have in early life experienced 
the viciffitudes ot fickle fortune, have 
had their legal ftudies embittered with 
difficulties and diftrels. Not a few, 

who have emerged from early em- 
barrafiment, wiil, 1 am _perfuaded, 
ever recollect with gratitude, and 
may exult in the recoilection of the 
earl of Mansfield’s interpofition in 
their behalfs, and in various pleafing 
inftances conducted with peculiar a- 
droitnefs and delicacy, fo as not to 
wound the feelings of any one. 

annie 

Hts lordfhip had read with critical 
accuracy, and with a penetrating eve, 
the important book of human lite, 
and was very fkilful in probing tle 
heart of man. He could develo:e 
ftratagem, however artfully conceal- 
ed under the cloak of hypocrily or 
diffimulation. 

In the Tufcan code of laws pro- 
mulgated and eftablithed with fome 
fucee{s by the late emperor of Ger- 
many, when duke of Tufcany, we 
learn, that certainty of punifbment, 
after the guilt of the perpetrator of a 
crime had been fully proved, contri- 
buted forcibly and confiderably to the 
prevention of crimes. Lord Mansheld 
feems to have coincided in this opi+ 
nion generally, and particularly when 
the very dangerous crime of forgery 
in a commercial ftate became the teri- 
ous fubject of difcuidion. Not a life 
of unfpotted integrity previous to the 
commiflion of a tingle crime could 
fave T\obert Perreau, the favourite 
companic» of /ém-, and the excellent 
apethecary to many, noble iamilies. 
By honeft induftry and uncommon di- 
ligence in his medical profeffion he 
had acquired fomething like a com- 
petency, but, like too many vain and 
afpiring mortals, he muft move in a 
different fphere, and gain a large tor- 
tune in the danking-line. Deluded 
and deceived by a brother, and by a 
moft artful woman—a forgery was 
committed, and his life paid the for 
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feit to the laws of his country. The became the ferious fabjeét of debate 
incerceffions of the great did not weigh ja a high circle. Gyeas intereit was 
in the balance which the chief juftice made to mitigate the fentence ; but 
held in the council. Forgery is a the ftrong expreffion of the chiet juf 
ftab to commerce, and only to be to- tice is faid to have precluded mitiga- 
Jerated in a commercial nation when tion, which, according to general re- 


the foul crime of murder is pard- port, was to the-following effect: ¢ if 
oned. Dr. Dodd does not feffer the juft fen- 


A few years afterward, Dr. Dodd’s tence of the law, the Perreaus may 
fentence for a fimilar crime of forgery be fuid to have been murdered ; 
4 . paktom wscadl Fue SP P era mee 

An Avotocy far the Character and Condu& of Suyuocx. 


] 


N ingenious writer in the Exeter =‘ It muft be allowed that this forbear« 
Eflays, impelled by a love of ance is to be contidered rather as poli- 
juitice, has undertaken to vindicate tical than moral. Yet, had a fimilar 
the charafter of Shylock, which he fentiment been uttered by the follower 
thinks unjudlly afpericd as one of the of the gofpel in the fame fituation 
mott deteftable on the Britith flage. —fuch as 
To form, he jays, an impartial Humbly to fuffer is a Chrifttan’s part, 
idea of his character and conduét, we  §p wills the law divine, and I obey— 
fhould dive ourlelves of that preju- : ee sis Z 
dice we have contracted againit him, And had his infulting mire replied 
on acconnt of his being a Jew—a ‘ke the merchant inthe play, 
prejudice equaily tnjuft and illiberal. ¢ 1 am as like to call thee dog again, 
How far it may be a misfortune to be To {pit on thee again, to fpurn thee too ?” 
born a Jew, is a fubjeLonwhich Ef - 
am neither inclined tu treat, norcom- pricy bofom Ms tg vig same 
petent to decide—mof affuredly ic SO WHD Compaihon for me orm 
cannot be a fault. As however it is S®8hteh and burnt with indignation 
no eafy matter to Ivy alide prepofiei “508 0 agit: aes. 7 
fions, that we may judge with more .. ** May De alerted in return, that 
candour, let us reverie the cafe; and u ° Chriltian — _— rapeint " _ 
fuppofe that Shylock,-a wealthy bur- aie es Shylack, be sahenan This 
gefs of fome Jewith republic, had treat- MNENTES Ent ome ee: ae 
ed Antonio, analien, a Chrifiian mer- ld am, ne by no ange 
chant, in the fame manner ; had ae We ought solange. 
we Called him milbeliever, cut-throat ee ee law reg ta, | oe 7 
Py eeere Gunes the community te which he belonged. 


dog, "Yo determine on the propriety or im 
4 . ° . a2 ny 2L€ ve lt prOo#srier 3; imM@- 
And fpit upon his Chrifian veit’— Sa ae ee ee igs Pe 
propriety of his behaviour in this re- 















Had {pect, we mui nisce curfelves in his 
=——* Voided his rheum upon his beard,  fituation. Ufury is generally confider- 
And footed him, as you'd tpurn aflranger ed by Chriftians a5 2 difgrecefvl traffic, 

cur but not fo by the Jews. Having been 


Over his threftiold ;' long debarred from every cther mode 

Would Antonio, had he inflantane- cf improving their temporal property, 
oufly avenged himfelf for fuch grofs ufury has been their hereditary pro- 
infults, have incurred any feverity of feffion from the capture of Jerufalem 
cenfure ? Yet that precept of forbear- to the prefent time; and the * de- 
ance, which few Chriftians in a fimi- fence Shylock malzes in its favour, 


Jar fituation would have complied with, however inconclufive it may appear 
is here exemplified by a Jew. to a Chriftian moraliit, will, I doubt 


«Still have I borne it with a patient fhrug, not, in the opinion of thofe, to whom 
For fuficranceis the badgeof all cur tribe.’ Stock is serra firma, and quarterly m- 
* A& 1, Scene 3. 
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tereft and dividends (‘a breed from 
barren metal’) its living produce, be 
nnanfwerable : thy will admit the full 
force of his obfervation, that ‘ thrift 
is blefling, if men fleal icnot.’? Nay 
farther, the divine permiiiion to * take 
ufury of a flranger,’ has in latter times 
been pretty generally underitood by 
the Jews as an injunction to do fo. 
Men’s inclinations are cummonly ad- 
mirable cafuiits in their own favour; 
and that they fhould itrain a precept 
to overreach thofe who cruelly op- 
preffed them, cannot be thought highly 
criminal by the molt rigid moralit : 
for at the time when the molt en- 
lichtened nations of Europe were put- 
ting Jews, Infidels, and Heretics to 
the {word, for the glory of God, the 
more tolerant difciples of Mofes were 
content to pillage the purfe, without 
taking the lives of thofe whom they 
conceived to be mifbelievers.—It is in 
fat no lefs ablurd to condemn a Jew 
for ufury, than a Mohammedan for 
olygamy. 
, eae be alledged likewife that 
Shylock was vindictive and cruel. 
But thofe who condemn him for his 
fiern unforgiving difpofition, do not 
confider that he had ‘ifered the mof 
intolerable injuries from Antonio— 
that he had been publicly infulted, 
been fpurned and {pit upon by him, 
been deprived by his means ¢ of his 
well-won thrift,” and been robbed of 
his daughter and property by one of 
his affociates. Who can reflect on 
this, and not make great allowance 
for his meditating ;fo fevere a retalia- 
tion! Befides, in this inftance alfo, 
he ought not to be tried by the mild 
precepts of Chriitianity, but by the 
lefs perfect laws of Moles. *¢ An eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,’ 
was, with his followers, legal repa- 
ration and found morality. ‘This ac- 
corded with their ideas of retributive 





_juftice: they had a right to expect it, 


and for that right could plead divine 
prefcription. 

The account which Solarino gives 
of Shylock’s diftrefs on his daughter’s 
elopement with Lorenzo, always ex- 
I 
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cites, as wasintended, laughter. But 
to place this cireumftance in a fair 
point of view, to confider it imparti- 
ally, let us again reverfe the cafe; let 
us fuppofe that a diflipated young 
Ifraelite ftole an only child from a 
Chrifian parent, with a confiderable 
treafure, either acquired by his own 
induiry, or derived to him through 
the frugality of his anceftors, together 
with fome valuable memorials of form- 
er love or friendfhip. Let us fuppofe 
fuch a charaéter introduced on the 
flaze, bewailing, in broken {fentences, 
and pathetic exclamations, his lofs of 
fortune, his daughter’s ingratitude, 
and lis own defolated ftate.--« Quis 
talia fando temperct a lachrymis?? 
Can we entertain the leait doubt, but 
that our hearts would fympathife with 
the injured father, and fecretly with 
that fome fignal punifhment might be 
infli€ed on the unnatural daughter, 
and her abandoned feducer? The 
fame ideas as thofe which Shak{peare 
attributes to Shylock, and he certainly 
did not mean to intereft us in his fa- 
vour, with litde alteration, with a 
few tender expreffions interfperfed, 
would in all probability have that ef- 
fect. It ts incredible how much the 
manner of a diicourfe affects us more 
than the matter; and how much lefS 
things depend on themfe!ves, than on 
the mode in which they are related ! 
Of this I thall endeavour to produce 
an inftance, and it is rot irrelevant to 
the fubje&, by giving in other words, 
the fcene between Shylock and Tubal ; 
a fcene, that never fails in the repre- 
fentation to excite a mixture of mirth 
and indignation, at the expence of 
thefe unpopular chara¢ters. 

Let us however, if pofible, drop 
the idea of Shylock and Tubal, and 
imagine that we are looking over a 
domeftic tragedy, -in which a parfi- 
monious, fevere, but affectionate pa- 
rent, is deprived of his daughter in 
the fame manner. Let us read the 
f{cene, as it might have been written, 
if not ludicrouily intended—I do not 
prefume to fay as Shakfpeare would 
have written it, One or two of the 
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original ideas have received a little 
variation, but non¢ are fuppretied, 
nor any addition but of the ilightcit 
kind made, except the two lines marked 
with inverted commas: they are taken 
from 2 {peech of Shylock’s to An‘onio 
in the firft at, who does net difavow, 
but rather * exults in the charge — 
For obvious rcafons, let us now fcr a 
while expunge the‘e cliaracters from 
©ur memory, and fuppefe the interlo- 
cutors to be two refpectable Venetian 
merchants, Alberto and Spinofa. 


Al. Spmofa here +! what news from 
Genoa ? 
Say, haft thou found my daugiter ? 
Oft I came 
Wicre Rumour fpoke of her; but the 
eluded 
My ftri& purfuit. 
Al. h wretehed that Iam! 
(Reduced in hoary age to indigence) 
The precious caiket that fle bore away 
Contained unvalued weaith—one fingle 





Spi. a 





gem 
Coft her fond father full two thoufand 
ducats. 
Surely till now our frugal race hath lived 
Exempt from heavenly wrath ! on me alone 
Lights every ill—Ob, were the at my foot 
Dead, and the glittering mifchief in her 
hearfe ! 
My wealth, by painful induftry acquired 
Is loft, the thief who riots in my fporls 
Unfound, and added fums vainly expended 
Tn fearch of thofe the trastors bore away. 
No gleam of comfort to confole my heart! 
No vengeance to appeale my wounded 
fpirit 
On me, on me alone misfortune pours 
‘The cup of woe—I high, Tween alone! 
Spi. Deem not that mricry ts thine alone. 
Grimaldi, as £ heard in Genoa, 
Al, Ha, fay’tt thov friend! has he, has 
he too fuffered ? 
Spi. A fhip of his, with all its precious 
ftores, 
Was lately whelmed bencath the furging 
main. 
Al, For this I thank thee, heaven! 
* the haughty foe, 
Who in the wanton infolence of power, 
Would fpurn me like a dog, and {pit upon 
me, 
Feels Fortune's fad reverfe’ —I thank thee, 
heaven ! 
But art thou {ure ? 


* A&1. Scene 3. 





Spi. Some failors, who efeaped 
The wreck, informed me of it. 

Al, Thanks, my friend ! 
This is a checring coalial to my foul— 
In Genoa heard’ ft thou this ? 

Shi. Een there, in Genoa: 
Where thy falie daughter, fuch was the 

report, ‘ 
Lavith as talfe, expended of thy flores, 
Within a fingle night one hundred ducats. 
Al, Thou plant ft a dagger in my breatt 
— Ais, 
Within how fhort a time the hard earned 
thrile 
OF vears, to be reftored no more, is fled! 
Sp!. Have comfort--many of Giiimal- 
drs creditors 
Embarked with me at Genoa, and are now 
In Venice, all convinced that thy proud 
foe 
Is bankrupt in his fortunes. 
My grieved foul 
Revives, and gladdens at the hopes of 
vengeance. 
Spi. One thewed me a bright fapphire : 
by your daughter 
Mott idly bartered for an Indian bird 
Of gorgeous plumage. 

Al, How thovw riveft my foul 

With torture! Oh! ungrateful child ! 
that gem 

Was once Aimilia’s : in my youthful days, 

When firft fhe iiftned to my vows, a 

ledge 

OF her affection. I would not have parted 

With that dear monument for ail the birds 

Of iplendid plume that India’s groves 
contain. 

Spi. Defpond not ; for the wretch thy 

foul abhors 
Is now more falien than thou art. 

Al, —— True, my friend ! 

Tf he tulfill not his engagement with me, 

My high-wrought rage fhall tear the bleed- 
ing heart 

From his perfidious brea. Away, 
Spinola ! 

And bid the officers of jufice feize him, 

Soon as his bond is forfeit:—thro’ his 
means 

Oft have my dues, my equitable claims, 

Been thametully evaded. He no more,— 

Fortune again may crown my induitry, 

Away, and execute thy friend's requeft, 

‘Then meet me in the fquare.—Away, 
Spinola ! 
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Notwithftanding the homelinefs of 
the garb in which the father’s fenti- 
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ments are clothed, I do not conceive 
that avy reader, impreted with the 
idea of h's being a Chriftian and a 
man of integrity, would {mile at his 
intemperate patlion, or allow that his 
wrongs did not greatly palliate the 
feverity of his intended vengeance. 
And yet many arguments that might 
be urged in favour of the Jew, ftrong- 
ly militate againit the Chriftian. The 
former, under the idea of itri&t retri- 
bution, aéts in conformity to the Mo- 
faic law, the other violates one of the 
molt pofitive precepts of the gofpel. 
Shylock’s feelings are certainly nei- 
ther laudable, ner confonant to the 
purity of our religion; yet they are 
not unnatural to any one in 4s fitua- 
tion. He does not appear, know~- 
ingly, to violate any divine or human 
law, but boldly avows, in confcious 
integrity, before acourt of judicature, 
that ‘he dreads no judgment doing 
no wrong.’ 

We are in general fufficiently can- 
did with regard to the civil or religi- 
ous prejudices of dramatic characters. 
When a Cato or a Brutus ftabs him- 
felf, we allow for the manners and 
opinions of the times ; for the imper- 
fect flate of morality when they exilt- 
ed: we even applaud their unwar- 
rantable conduct ; we fympathife with 
their diltreffes, and yet we exult over 
thofeof Shylock. But if we reafoned 
impart ally, we fhould no more con- 
demn a Jew for uiury and revenge, 
than a Greek or a Roman for fuicide, 
a crime, according to Chriitian pre- 
cepts, of a much deeperdye. We 
commiferate Cato in fpite of his ftoic 
pride and invincible cbitinacy. We 
love Brutus notwithftanding his ingra- 
titude. But in Shylock, the infulted 
and injured old man, the deceived and 
plundered father make not the leaf 
impreffion on us. Nay, fo engroffed 
are our minds with the deteftation of 
him, that no one who perofes, or fees 
the * Merchant of Venice’ reprefent- 
ed, ever conceives aa unfavourable 
opinion of the undutifal Jeffica, or the 
prodigal Lorenzo.—And why? be- 
caufe the perfon whom he robs of his 

# Ad 3. 
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wealth, and of his daughter, is a Jew. 
A mot exquifite reaton! on the fama 
admirable principle he is fuppofed to 
have been pertecuted by Antonio, 
who © difgraced him, hindered hin 
of half a million, laught at his loffes, 
mocked his gains, fcorned his na- 
tion, thwarted his bargains, cooled his 
friends, heated his enemies, and for 
what reafon? becaufe Ae was a Feur 
But hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a 
Jew hands, organs, dimenfons, fenfes, 
affeftions, paffions? Is he not fed 
with the fame food, hurt with the 
fame weapons, fubject to the fame 
difeafes, healed by the fame means, 
warmed and cooled by the fame fum- 
mer and winter as a Chriftian * is ?” 

Were any of Shylock’s countrymen 
poets, { am convinced they would re~ 
prefent him in a very different light, 
and indced a much fairer one, than 
that in which he appears to us. They 
would moit probably convert his ftory 
into a deep tragedy, and by giving it 
a different cataftrophe, foftning fome 
harfh expreffions, and introducing 
others of a pathetic kind, intereit 
every fentimental and tender hearied 
defcendant of Abraham in his fa- 
vour. 

Let us, and the fuppofition will 
coft no:hing, conceive the Jews to be 
again fettied in their former territo- 
ries, or any where elfe you pleafe ; 
dramatic cntertainments to be a fahhi- 
onable amufement, and the ftory of 
Shylock brought forward on their 
theatre. In fuch a cafe it might be 
exfly imagined that fome Jewifh tlage- 
enamoured critic, a correfpondent of 
the Jebufite Morning Poll, or the Je- 
rufalem Daily Advertifer, would com- 
municate his opinion in terms not un- 
like the following. 

* Onthe fourth day of the firft week 
in the month Nifan,’ was reprefented 
the tragedy of * Shylock,’ written by 
Nathan Ben Boaz. ‘Tle plot is bor- 
rowed from an old Britihh bard, who 
flourifhed about the beginning of the 
feventeenth century of their era ; and 
who compofed it under the inflvence 
of the {pirit of inveterate malice ag aink 
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our nation, for which, in that and 
many preceding agcs, the Europeans 
were notorious, "The fcene is laid in 
Venice. Shylock, the hero of the 
drama, is reprefented as an exemplary 
follower of the law, and as having 
acquired a confiderable property by 
adhering to that precept, which enjcins 
lending to the ftraxger upon njury. He 
excites, a cafe too common in thofe 
days, the envy and hatred of the 
Chrittians among whom he dweils. 
He is more particularly injured and 
infulted by a merchant, named Anto- 
nio, and meditates a plan of retalia- 
tion, which he purfues with addrefs, 
perfeverance, and refolution. He car- 
ries, indeed, his refentment fo far, 
that fome perfons of weak minds and 
tender difpofitions, particularly feveral 
of the fair fex, who did not propeily 
refie&t on his various and complicated 
fuferings, loolsed upon him at firft as 
rather. too violent and obdurate, 
Thofe, however, who poffefied a 
flronger underflanding, and lifte ened 
with deep attention to the ory, nci- 
ther wondered at his warmth, nor cen- 
fured his inflexibility, for he is not 
only gricvoufly wronged by the mer- 
chant, but his only child, the daugh- 
ter of his bofom, whom he mott dearly 
loved, is ftolen from him, together 
with an immenfe treaiure, by a young 
profligate companion of the merchant, 
and; hke him, a fccffer at our law 
and our religion. When Shylock com- 
plains of this double robbery, he is * 
ridiculed by his other libertine affo- 
ciates, and derided t by the city at lar rBe. 
Thefe feenes, in which the father’ 
different fenfations are delineated, his 
rage, griei, paternal tendernefs and 
indigna tion, are peculiarly interett- 
ing, and produced repeated plaudits 
from the audience. We muft con- 
clude that he would have funk under 
thofe diftrefles, but for the confcla- 
ton he received from Antonio’s having 
forfeited his bond; which was, to 
repay Shylock 3000 ducats within a 
limited time, or to allow him, in c2fe 
of failure, to cut off a pound of fief 
@ Vide AR 2. Scene g. and A& 3. 
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neareft his heart. The -money not 
being repaid at the time appointed, 
Shylock ‘expects to obtain a fignal and 
giorious revenge on his own and his 
people’s enemy; to fhew the world 
an example, that a fon of Abraham 
was not to be wr nged and trampled 
on with impunity. “Hi is firmnefs and 
patriotic fentiments on this occafion 
deferve the higheft commendation. 
His refeptment, though fevere, is jutt : 
he had endured irreparable wrongs, 
and had a right to expect the mof 
exemplary vengeance for their atone- 
ment. ‘Che law, however, on which 
he founds his claim, is evaded by 
fhameful fophiftry. Shylock is per- 
mitted to take the pound of fleth, but 
is warned at the fame time, that if he 
fheds ¢ one drop of Chrittian blood in 
cutting it, his Iands and goods are 
confifcate to the ftate, by the laws of 
Venice +.? But how can we fuppofe 
its legiflat ors could have forefeen and 
obviated the fulfilling of fo fingular a 
contract as that between the merchant 
and Shylock? that, in their great 
wifdom, t they fhould enact a decree, 
by whi 4 a man is allowed to take his 
creditor’s forfeiture, yet punifhed for 
not aula ‘ming an impoflibility in 
taking it? can we imagine that Shy- 
Jock’ 5 Rana could have drawn, or 
himfelf have figned a bond, that fair/y 
admitted fach an in nterpretation, or in- 
curred fuch a penalty? yet on this 
abfurd, perverted, conftruétion of @ 
plain contract is Shylock condemn- 
ed! 

‘ Another quibble of equal weight 
is urged. agatnft him; that having a 
; right to cut frem the merchant’s breatft 
a pound of flefh, and a pound oxly, 
if he took more or lefs than that— 
even the minatet particlehe fhould 
fuifer death; as if the fpirit of the 
bond did not learly imply that he 
was limited to take no more than a 
pound ! Shylock is found guilty of 
death by this curious expofition of the 
Venetian laws ; but Antonio, not fa- 
tisfied unlefS infult was added to in- 
juftice, requeits the duke that his life 
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might be fpared, if he would make 
over his remaining fortune to his un- 
natural daughter and profligate fon-in- 
law, now reduced to penury by their 
extravagance ; with this trifling addi- 
tion, that he renounce his faith, and 
embrace Chriftianity. Thefe condi- 
tions he complies with in the Britihh 
drama; but at the inhuman propofal 
mentioned above, not an eye was to 
be feen unmoi‘tened with tears in our 
theatre. The fenfations of the au- 
dience correfponded with, thofe of 
Shylock, which were indeed fuch as 
could only have juitice done them by 
the matterly pen of Nathan Ben 
Boaz.’ 

‘It may not be unworthy notice 
that fuch acharaéter as Shylock’s, in 
the fame fituation as here reprefented, 
from the addrefs of the Chriitian poet, 
and the prepoffeffion of the audience, 
never appeared on the Englifh flage 
but as an object of abhorrence, inftead 
of that commiferation which was fo 
generally excited by this performance. 
It appears, likewife, on examining 
Shak{peare’s numerous commentators, 
and other records of the times, that 
no cenfure was ever caft, no unfavour- 
able fentiment entertained of the un= 
jut judge, the injurious merchant, 
the undutiful daughter, and prodigal 
lover. Nay, tis recorded that the 
following profligate {peech of the lat- 
ter has not unfrequently been received 
with applaufe, never with difappro- 
bation, on the Britifh flage. 

—— © She hath directed, 
How I fhall take her from her father’s 
houfe ; 
What gold and jewels fhe is furnifhed 
with ; 


CURIOUS LITER 


T has been obferved, that the moft 

fuccefsful way to promote the fale 
of a publication, is for the author to 
provoke a profecution. In 1710, Mr. 
auditor Benfon, publifhed a letter to 
fir Jacob Banks, by birth a Swede, 
wherein he fet forth the miferies of the 
Swedes, after they had furrendered 
their Liberties toarbitrary power, which, 


What Page’s fuit fhe hath in readinefs. 
Ife’er the Jewher father come to heaven, 
It will be tor his gentle daughter's fake s 
And never dare misfortune crofs her feet, 
Unlefs the doth it under this excufe,— 
That fhe is iffue to a faithlefs Jew." 


‘By this extraordinary declaration 
we are firit to underitand, that rob- 
bery, ingratitude, and a want of 
filial affection toward a Jewifh parent, 
are fuch fupererogatory virtues in a 
daughter, as will not only atone for 
her own fau'ts, but moft probably for 
his alfo, and entitle him to a hapry 
immortality. In the fecond place we 
learn, that the fame meritorious de- 
merits (if I may fo denominate them) 
will even preferve her from the com- 
mon calamities and cafualties of life, 
unlefs the untoward circumftance of 
her faithl:/s father’s being defcended 
from “the father of the faithful,’ 
fhould counteract their effet. What 
an idea does this give of the Englifh 
nation when fuch fentiments could be 
applauded! What a ftriking inftance 
does it afford of the lax ftate of mo- 
rality, and the dominion of religious 
prejudices in the darker ages ! 

‘ The. fudden yet natural death of 
the malevolent merchant, is well ima- 
emed. The turbulent frenzy of the 
judge, brought on by the recollection 
of his corrupt decifion, and the tender 
melancholy of the daughter, who be- 
wails her mifcondué too late, are 
equally affecting, and demonftrate the 
author’s perfect knowledge of the hu- 
man heart. ‘The moral ienfe may be 
awhile fupprefled or perverted, but 
confcience, fome time or other, will 
refume its dominion, and feverely pu- 
nith the violators of her laws. 


ARY ANECDOTE, 


he infinuated, was then making great 
advances at home. Being fummoned 
before the privy-council, he owned 
himfelf to be the author, and, in defi- 
ance of a profecution commenced by 
the attorney-general, put his name 
to all the fubicquent editions. The 
confequence was, that no lefs than 
100,000 copies were fold, 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 


THe ADIEU. 
[ From Englith Lyrics. ] 


EASE, ceafe thof fighs ! I cannot 
bear, 

Hark, hark! the drums are calling ; 
Oh! I mutt chide that coward tear, 

Yet kifs it, as ‘tis falling. 
Eliza! bid thy foldier go, 

Why thus my heart- ttrings fever ? 
Ah ! be not thou my honour’s foe, 

Or I am loft for ever. 


Trutt, truft that Being kind above! 
With mind ferene and fteady, 

He’ll never bruife, believe me, love! 
The heart that breaks already. 


He thro’ thy inmoft foul can peer, 
And all its fprings difcover ; 

He'll teach thy weaknefs how to bear, 
Or give thee back thy lover. 


Is He—the mighty Lord of all, 
Unable to protect thee ? 

Will He, who marks the fparrow fall, 
O’erlook thee, or negleét thee > 


Serene yon dreadful field I fee, 
Whatever fate betide me, 

Thy innocence fhall fhelter thee, 
And I’ve no with befide thee. 


For the Btinp AsyLum, Liverpool. 
[ From the Same. ] 


GTRancEr, paufe—for thee the day 
Smiling pours its cheerful ray, 

Spreads the lawn, and rears the bower, 

Lights the ftream, and paints the flower. 


Stranger, paufe—with foften’d mind, 
Learn the forrows of the Blind ; 
Tarth and feas, and varying fkies, 
Vifit not their cheerlefs cyes. 

Not for them the blifs to trace 
"The chiffel’s animating grace ; 

Nor on the glowing canva(s find 
The poet's foul, the fage’s mind. 

Not for them the heart is feen, 
Speaking thro’ th’ expreffive mien 5 
Not for them are pictur’d there 
Friendfhip, pity, love fincere. 

Helplefs, as they flowly ftray, 
Childhood points their cheerlefs way ; 
Or the wand exploring guides 
Fault'ring fleps, where fear prefides. 


Yet for them has Genius kind 
Humble pleafures here affign’d ; 
Here with unexpected ray, 
Reacli'd the foul that felt no day. 

Lonely blindnefs here can meet 
Kindred woes, and converfe fweet 5 
Torpid once, can learn to finile 
Proudly o’er its ufeful toil. 

He, who deign’d for man to die, 
Op’d on day the darken’d eye ; 
Humbly copy—thou canit teel—~ 
Give thine alms—thou canft not heal, 


An APOLOGUE, 


AvjourDHuI et Demain *, 


W O Charlatans, in former ages, 
Demain, and Adjourdbui his tire, 
Somewhere—fuppofe upon the Loire, 
Set up their different ftages. 
Adjourdbui bawi'd out to every paffer by, 
* Stop, if you're wife, the prefent hour en- 


Joy 3 
The goods I fell, I give in hand, 
Fair dealing all, no contraband. 
My fon, if you'll my word believe, 
Will promife much, and nothing give 5 
I hear him call you to his lure, 
eAnd afk no mony, if no cure; 
But if you truft to what he fays, 
You will repent it ali your days.” 
When now Demain, all tinfel’d o'er,” 
(No Mountebank e’er glittered more) 
In pompous flate, ftood fullin view, 
And thus harangued the dazzled crew: 
*I come not here, my friends, by way of 
job, 
To cheat your fenfés, or to tax your fob ; 
No, no; you'll find me honelt, true, and 
fteady : 
As for my Father, there, with all his 
noife 
About your welfare, and your real joys, 
What fells he ought, but what you have 
already ? 
For me, when I my goods unfold, 
You'll find them worth their weight in 
gold. 
Would you your rival’s hopes defeat, 
At court be powerfui and great ; 
Or what is better ftill than all, 
Be happy in the marriage tiate ? 
Say what you will, 1 wait your call, 


* To-day and To-mornw, 
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Is wealth your paffion, name the fum, 
Have you ne'er talted perfect blils ? 
‘Not I, nor know I what it is.’ 

Why live in hopes, ’tis ali to come ; 

You fee my fire To-day, look on, 

Prefto; where is he now? he’s gone.” 

The Juggler thus th’ unthinking crowd 

deceiv’d, 

Alone was hanfel’d, and alone believ’d. 

And ever fince too true we find, 

Mau to his real interelt blind ; 

Negie& To-day, and to his forrow 

Wait for the promife of To-morrow. 


VERSES, written bya Lapy, on Occafion 
of the late Lord Chiet Juftice falling 
from a Bench in the Bail-Room at 
Tunbridge- Wells, with Lady Ep- 
warp BENTINCK, and lofing his 
Wig. 

[From his Life, juft publithed by John 

Holliday, Efq.] 


Ww HO would not think it perfeé& blifs 
In fuch a gallant caule as this 
With fuch a fair to fall ? 

How could 2 courtier be afraid ? 

When youth and beauty claim'd his aid 
The facrifice was {mall. 


Fair nymph! for thee, the ruftic ‘fquire 
Would leave his hounds; the bard his 
lyre, 
His quill, and laurel-crown ; 
The monk would ceafe to count his beads; 
The pilgrim throw afide his weeds, 
‘The fenator his gown. 


Mourn not, ye judges, when we tell 

* How from the bench earl Mansfield fell ;° 
For, juftice thus replies : 

© Without a wig, without a gown,” 

He ftill muft equally be known 
Pre-eminent!y wile. 


Not to an outward form confin’d, 

His bright, his comprehenfive mind, 
In every dreis the fame, 

Diffufes o’er the world its ray, 

And, keeping death and time at bay, 
Glows with one fteacy flame. 


An InvocaTion to the NyMPH of the 
SPRING, at Tunbridge- Wells, on Lord 
MAansFieLp's having exprefled an In- 
tention of leaving the Place. By Lady 
BuRRELL. 


[ From the Same. } 


RISE, fair Naiad ! from thy well ; 
Arie, and tune thy vogal thell,, 
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Try ev'ry foft bewitching art, 

‘To charm the ear, and ple «ie the heart, 
Till Mansfield thall thy voice obey, 
And near thy fpring confent to ftay. 
Sweetly warble in his ear, 

* Health, and all her train are here ; 
Health, whofe liberal hand beftow 
Nights of undifturb’d repofe, 

Hours of focial mirth and glee, 
Days of foft tranquillity.” 

Nymph! at thy pellucid {pring 

Ruddy health delights to dwell, 
Fanning, with her magic wing, 

The mineral {parks that fill thy well, 
And o’er the furface of the ftream 
Hope fheds her fafcinating beam. 
Bacchus, rofy god of wine, 

Muft to thee the palm refign. 

His {weets neCtareous may impart 
A thort-lived banguet to the heart 5 
May diffipate the gloom of care, 
And fhield the fufferer from defpair 5 
May bid the flave forget his chains, 
The exil'd wretch his native plains, 
And by a tranfient joy fufpend 

The anguihh of an injur'd friend. 
Yet long the vifion cannot laft ; 

With reafon, forrow’s force returns, 
The dream of happinefs is patt, 

The flave perceives his chain, and 

mourns. 

Again the lover feels his pains, 

Again the injur’d friend complains 5 

The artificial {pirits ceafe to blaze, 

And weaken'd nature rapidiy decays. 

But thou, O nymph! can’ft cheer mane 
kind ; 

Invigorate the drooping mind ; 

Bid faded beauty re-aflume 

Her fprightly grace, her rofeate bloom ; 

Give fpirit to the languid eye, 

And banith from the breaft dejeftion’s 
figh; 

While o’er thy fparkling fountain bends 

The wifett judge, the belt of friends ; 

Nymph of the ftream ! indulgent heaven 
The grateful tafk to thee has given, 
To bid him from thy well receive 
The renovating draught, and live. 
Thy power has made thofe eyes benign 
With all their former luftre fhine. 
Science and art no longer mourn, 
Again they fee his health return, 

And hear his tuneful lips difpenfe 
The words of pureit eloquence, 


ANSWER tothe Same, by aGENTLEMANe 


S AY, whence that voice, which thus fo 
{weetly fing, 

Around the margin of my healing {prings ® 
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Has any fifter of th’ barmonious nine 
Left fair Caftalia’s fount to yifit mine ? 
But, ah! not one of all the mutes’ choir, 
Nor the foft warblings ef a Burrell’s lyre, 
Notall the various arts which moftly pleafe, 
The blifs of friend hip, and the love of eafe, 
Can longer here invite a Mansfield’s ftay ; 
‘The public welfare haftens him away. 
Enliven’d by my ftreams and purer air, 
Britannia’s health is now his only care. 

“ And, lo! Attra, with a folemn call, 
Reimands her fay’rite to her facred hall, 


THE 


A New Drama, under the title of TH# 
IraLian Monk, written by Mr. 
Boaden, author of Fonxtainville Foreft and 
The Secret Tribunal, was performed, for 
the firlt time, on Wednefday, Auguft 16, 
at the Haymarket theatre. 
CHARACTERS. 

Schedoni, Mr. Palmer ; Anfalda, Mr. 
Aickin; Vivaldi, Mr. C. Kemble ; Paulo, 
Mr. Suett; Fifherman, Mr. R. Palmer : 
Rofalba, Milfs De Camp; Florefca, Mrs. 
Bland; Matilda, Mifs Heard; Mar- 
ciioneis, Mrs. Harlowe, 


FABLE. 

As the plot of this play is chiefly de- 
rived from a well-known novel, it 1s not 
neceflary to enter largely in the fable. 
‘The count Vivaldi is in love with Ro- 
tatba, a young lady of inferior condition, 
and on account of her inferiority of rank, 
his family oppofe their union. The mar- 

hionefs, his mother, confults with Sche- 
ni, 2 gloomy and malignant monk, on 
the beit means of obfiructing the intended 
marfiage. ‘The monk propoies murder, 
to which the marchionefs confents. Ro- 
falba 1s conveyed to a convent by the arti- 
fices of Schedoni, from which fhe is re- 
leafed by Vivaldi. The fubtle Sciedoni, 
however, traces the lovers, and by his 
emiffaries, who are difguifed as officers of 
the inquifition, once more gets Rofalba 
into his power. She is then conveyed to 
anold manfon, which is the haunt of the 
vuffians who had ivized her, and refigned 
to a fifherman, who is a confederate, and 
who is The 
fifherman 1s not callous to the touch of 






ordered to difpatch her. 


humanity, and awed by fome appearances, 
which he ceems fuper 


natural, cannot per- 
form the horrid efice. 


Schedoni, anxious 
for the event, arrives, and finding how 
unfit the fifherman is to execute the deed, 
relolves himfelf to be the murderer. He 
enters the chamber where Rofalba is fleep- 
ing, and remoying dome part of her drefs, 
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To poife again her fcales with equal hand, 

And due obedience with her fword com- 
mand, 

While from his feat, with reverential awe, 

He {peaks the oracles and voice of law. 

For fach high duties heaven at firft de- 
fign’d 

The patriot fage, a bleffing to mankind.” 

Thus {pake the Naiad, from her wat’ry 
cell, 

And Mansfield bids, with wifhful linger- 
ing look, farewell,’ 


THEATRE, 


perceives a pi€ture. It appears that this 
is a picture of himfelf, which belonged ta 
his wife. Struck with horror, he is un- 
able to proceed, and Rofalba waking, he 
finds, on inquiry, that the is his daugh- 
ter. Schedoni had contrived to get count 
Vivaldi imprifoned, on a charge of hav- 
ing, by violence, taken a nun out of a 
convent, and he is to be tried before the 
inquifition. Anfalda, the benevolent prior 
of a neighbouring monaftery, vifits Vi- 
valdi in the prifon, and advifes him, when 
he is examined before the inquifition, to 
accufe Schedoni of having murdered his 
wite. ‘Fhis accufation Vivaldi brings 
forward, ignorant of all that had pafled 

ctween Rofalba and her father. Sclee- 
doni, in the extreme of penitence, confefles 
his guilt befor the prior, alleging, that he 
was urged by jealoufy to dettroy his wife. 
The prior acknowledges himielf to have 
been the man who made improper over- 
tures to the wite of Sthedoni, when the 
latter was Marinella, count of Bruni— 
overtures which the countefs treated with 
difdain. At length it appears that Sche- 
doni had not killed his wite when he ftab- 
bed her in his jealous rage. She entered 
a convent when he became a monk. They 
are vetiored to each other, and the piece 
concludes with the intended union of 
Vivaldi and Rofalba. 

The charaélers in this picce are drawn 
with force, and oppofed with judgment. 
The fable is dramatic, and is managed in 
fuch a manner as to excite a ftrong inte- 
reft. The play was received very well 
throughout.—The acting is uniformly 
good, 

TR 


The following is a Specimen of the Songs. 


AIR—FLORES€A. 
Dark was the night, the children flept, 
Poor Mary climb’d the cottage ftair, 
And at her chamber window wept, 
And plac’a a little taper theres 





























* Why does he tarry thus?” the cried : 
© Alas! what pains do I endure! ' 
¢ Heay’n grant this taper be his guide, 
© And lead him tafe. acrofs the moor.” 
At length his well-known fteps the hears : 
¢ He comes my terror to remove ! 
¢ My William comes, to dry my tears !” 
And down fhe flies to meet her love. 
William, ail pale and bloody ftoad, 
Sigh’d out—* Alas ! no more we meet 5 
¢I'm ftabb'd by robbers in the wood.’— 
And fell a corfe at Mary’s feet. 
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GLEE and CHORUSSES=ASSASSINS» 


Harx! the night-crow fhrieks for food ! 
Wolves are howling i in the wood ; 

To the cottage clowns retire, 

And quake around the fca: ity fire, 


Then we track the gloomy way, 

Lurking to enfnare our prey. 

*Tis he —ftand clole—frike by furprife ; 

What light’s that? ’Tis the fire-gnat 
flies ; 

Now then take aim.—He falls! he dics ! 


AMERICA, 


MessaGE from the PresipENT of the 
UNITED STATES to CONGRESS. 
Gentlemen of the Senate and 
Houfe of Reprefentatives, 


Have received information from the 

commiffioner appointed on the part of 
the United States, purfuant to the third 
article of our treaty with Spain, that the 
running and marking of the boundary 
line between the colonies of Eatt and Welt 
Florida, and the territory of the United 
States, have been delayed by the officers 
of his Catholic majetty, and that they 
have declared their intention to maintain 
his jui rifdi&tion, and to faufpend the with- 
drawing his troops from the military pofts 
they occupy within the territory of the 
United States, until the two governments 
fhail, by negaciation, have tettled the 
meaning of the fecond article refpecting 
the withdrawing the troops, ftores, or 
fertle: nents of either party in the territory 
of the other; that is, whether when the 
Spanith garrifons withdraw, they are to 
leave the “works ttanding or to demolifh 
them ; and until, by an Y additional article 
to the treaty, the real property of the jn- 
habitants fhall be. fecured, and likewife 
until the Spanifh officers are fure the In- 
dians will be pacific. | 

The two firtt quel tions, if to be deter- 
mined by negociation, might be made 
fubje€{s of difcuffion for years ; and as 
no Jimitation of time can be preferibed to 


the other, a cer:ainty in the opinion of 


the Spanith officers, that the Indians will 
be pacific, it will be impoffible to fuffer it 
to remain an obitacle to the fulfilment of 
the treaty on the part of Spain. 

To remove the firit ditficulty, I have 


determined to leave it to the difcretion of 


the officers of his Catholig majeity, when 


they withdraw his troops from the forts 
within the territory of the United States, 
either to leave the works ftanding or to 
demolifh them. And to remove the fe- 
cond, I thal] caufe an affurance to be pubs 
lithed, and to be particuiarly commu- 
nicated to the minifter of his Catholic mae 
jetty, and to the governor of Louifiana, 
that the fettlers or occupants of the Jands 
in quettion, fhall not be difturbed in their 
poflciiions by the troops of the United 
States ; but, on _ contrary, that they 
fhall be prote&ed in all their lawful 
claims; and to pectooh or remove every 
doubt on this point, it merits the confi- 
deration of congrefs, whether it will not 
be expedient immediately to pafs a law, 
giving pofitive affurances to thofe inha- 
bit ants who by fair and regular grants, or 
by occupancy, have obtained legal titles, 
or equitable claims to lands in that coun- 
try, prior to the final ratification of the 
treaty between the United States and 
Spain, on the 25th April, 1794. 

This country is rendered peculiarly va- 
Juable by its inhabit ants, who are repre- 
fentedto amount to nearly four choufand, 
generally well affected and much attached 
to the United States, and zealous for the 
eftabiifament of a government under their 
authority. 

i therefore recommend to your confide~ 
ration, the expediency of erecting a go- 
vernment in the diftrit of the Natchez, 
fimilar to that eltabuihed for the territory 
north-wett of the river Ohio, but with 
certain modifications relative to titles or 
ciaims of lands, whether of individuals 
or companies, or to clauns of jarifdictiog 
ot any individual {tate. 

Joun Apams, 


United States, June 12, 1796s 
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COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Admiralty-office, July 22, 1797- 
Extract of a Letter from Vice- Admiral Sir 
Hyde Parker, Knot. Commander in 
Chief of his Majelty’s Ships and Vef- 
fels at Jamaica, to Evan Nepean, Elq. 
dated June 11, 1797. 


Have the pleafure to acquaint you for 
their lordfhips information, that the 
Grand Ance is acknowledged to be faved 
by a fpiritel and weil-timed, attack made 
by captain Ricketts, of his majelty’s fhip 
La Magicienne, upon the enemy’s trant- 
ports of provifisns and ammunition in 
Carcaffe Bay, for the particulars of which 
I beg leave to refer you to a copy of 

Capt. Rickett’s letter. 
La Magicienne, in Carcaffe Bay, 
St. Domingo, April 24, 1797. 

Sir, 

I BEG leave to inform you, that on 
Sunday, the 23d inftant, when doubling 
Cape J ibercon, in company with the Re- 
gus anc Fortune {chooner, we difcovered 
a hx-gun privateer floop and four fchoon- 
ers at anchor in this bay, which cone 
vinced me that the poit of Trois was at- 
tacked: focn after the alarm-gun was 
fired at the iort. As no time was to be 
Jonk in endeavouring to counterast the 
views of the enemy, we ftood in and an- 
chored, when we commenced a heavy 
cannonade, and had the good fortune, in 
2 fbort time, to drive them into the moun. 
tains: thet field pieces, ammunition, 
provifious, and veffeis laden with necef- 
fares for carrying on the fiege, teil into 
our hands. 

The good conduét of every officer and 
failor belonging to our little fquadvon, 
manifeftcd itielt upon this occafion, as 
well as upou many others, fince I have 
had the honcur to command it. I have 
to regret the iofs of four men killed, and 
Mr. Morgan, maiter’s mate, and ten 
men wounded (though not mortally) who 
were in the Magicienne’s boat when en- 
dcavouring to tow out the privateer. 

I have the honour tobe, &c. &c. 
W.H. Rictetrs, 


Sir Hyde Parker, Knut. Vices 
Admiral of the Red, &c. 


Admiralty office, Aug. 1. The fol- 
Jowing difpatches have been rec@ived at 
this othce by Evan Nepsan, efq. 





Ville de Paris, off Cadiz, July 5, 17976 
Sir, 

T pesrre you will acquaint the lords 
commiffioners of the Adiniraity, that the 
Terpfichore, with the Thunder bomb, 
having a detachment of artillery on board, 
and the Urchin gun-boat from Gibraltar, 
joined on the 2d inf. and the night fol- 
Jowing real-admiral Nelfon, having made 
his difpofitions, the bomb, covered by 
the gun-boat, launches, and barges of 
the fleet, was placed near the tower of San 
Sebaftian, and fired fome thells into the 
town, when an attempt was made by the 
gun-boats and launches of the enemy to 
carry her. The rear-admiral, who is al- 
ways prefent in the moft arduous enter- 
prifes, with the affiftance of fome other 
barges, boarded and carried twa of the 
enemy's gun-boats, and a barge launch of 
one of their fhips of war, with the coms 
mandant of the flotilla. In this fthore 
confli& 18 or 20 Spaniards were killed, 
the commandant and feveral wounded ; 
he and 25 men made prifoners ; the reit 
fwam on fhore. 

This fpirited ation was performed with 
inconfiderable lofs on our part, as per in- 
clofed. ‘The launch of the Ville de Paris 
was funk by a raking fhot from the cne- 
my’s gun-beats; but, by the active, in- 
telligent mind of captain ‘Troubridge, got 
up yelterday morning, and repaired on 
board the Cullod -a. 

Rear-admival Nelion’s a€tions {peak for 
themielves 5; any praife of mine would fall 
very fhort of his mevit. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moit obedient humble fervant, 

J. Jervis. 

P.S. The inclofed report from rear- 
admiral Nelfon has juit reached me. 

Evan Nepean, Efq. 

Return of the killed and wounded on the 
attack of the Spanifh gun-boats, the 
night of the 3d of July, 1797. 

Total—x killed; 20 wounded. 
Officers wounded. 

Seahorfe—Capt. Fremantle, flightly. 

Vilie de Paris—Lient. Wm Selby, ditto. 

Diadem - Lieut. W. J. Lowe, ditto. 

Prince George——Lt. Greg. Grant, ditto. 

Ditto— Mr. R. Tooley, anidfhipman, da. 

Barfleur— Mr. H. Pearfon, mafter’s mate. 

Theitus--J- Sykes, admiral’s coxfwain. 

J. Jervis. 
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Sir, Thefeus, July 4, 1797- 

Tx obedience to your orders, the Thun- 
der bomb was placed, by the good ma- 
nagement of lieut. Gourly, her prefent 
commander, affifted by Mr. Jackfon, 
matter of the Ville de Paris, who volun- 
teered his able fervices, within 1500 yards 
of the wails of Cadiz, and the thells were 
thrown from her with much precifion, un- 
der the direction of lieut. Baynes of the 
Royal Artillery; but unfortunately it 
was foon found that the large mortar was 
materially injured from its former fervices 5 
T therefore judged it proper to order her 
to return under the protection of the Go- 
Jiah, Terpfichore, and Fox, who were 
kept under fail for that purpofe, and for 
whole a€tive fervices I feel much obliged. 

The Spaniards having .fent out a great 
number of mortar gun-boats and armed 
launches, I direted a vigorous attack to 
be made on them, which was done with 
fuch gallantry, that they were drove and 
purfued clof to the walls of Cadiz, and 
muft have fuffered confiderable lofs; and 
T have the pleafure to inform you, that two 
mortar-boats and an armed launch re- 
mained in our pofleffion. 

I feel myfelt particularly indebted for 
the fuccefstul termination of this conteft 
to the gallantry of captains Freemantle 
and Miller, the former of whom accom- 
panied me in my barge; and to my cox- 
fwain, John Sykes, who, in detending 
my perion, is molt feverely wounded; as 
was capt. Freemantle, flightly, in the at- 
tack: and my praifes are generally due 
to every officer and man, fome of whom 
I faw behave in the moft noble manner, 
and I regret it is not in my power to parti- 
cularize them. I muft alfo beg to be per- 
mitted to exprefs my. admiration of don 
Miguel Tyrafon, the commander of the 
gun-boats, in his barge; he laid my boat 
along-fide, and his reiiitance was fuch as 
to honour-a brave officer, 18 of the 26 
nen being killed, and himfelf and all the 
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reft wounded. Not having a correét lit 
of all the killed and wounded, I can only 
ftate, that I believe fix are killed, and 20 
wounded. 

Thave the honour to be, &c. 


Horatio NELSON. 
Sir John Jervis, K. B. 


Copy of a letter from the earl of St. Vina 
cent, to Mr. Nepean, dated Ville de 
Paris, off Cadiz, the roth of July. 

Sir, 

I DESIRE you will acquaint the lords 
commiffioners of the admiralty, that rear- 
adm. Neifon ordered a fecond bombards 
ment of Cadiz on the night of the sth, 
under the direétion of capt. Bowen, of the 
Terpiichore, capt. Miller, of the The- 
feus, and capt. Waller, of the Emerald 5 
and appointed Mr. Jackfon, matter of the 
Ville de Paris, to place the Thunderer, 
Terror, and Strombulo, and that the 
bombardment produced confiderable effe&t 
in the town and among the thipping ; ten 
fail of the line, among them the thips 
carrying the flags of admirals Mezzaredo 
and Gravina, having warped out of the 
range of thells with much precipitation 
the following morning; and it ts with 
great fatisfaction I inform you, that this 
important fervice was effected with very 
little lofs on our fide,as per inclofed return 
of killed and wounded. The rear-admiral 
meditated another operation on the nigat 
of Saturday the 8th, under his own di- 
reGtion ; but the wind blew fo trong 
down the bay, he could not get his bomb- 
veflels up to the point of attack in time. 

Total—z killed ; 17 wounded. 
Officers wounded. 
Vi&ory—Lieut. Collins, much bruifed. 
Thefeus—J. Oldficld, capt. of marines. 

Ditto—John Coltier, midfhipman. 
Audacicus —-== Stephenfon, ditto. 
Seahorfe—John Hornfey, aéting lieut. 


J. JERvVis. 


SPEECH of his Excellency the Lonp Litutenant of Ireland, to both 
Houjes of Parliament, July 3. 


* My Lords and Gentlemen, 
€ a : . 

Have the fatisfa@tion of being at length 

enabled to relieve you from your labo- 
rious attendance in parliament; and am 
commanded by his majefty to exprefs the 
jult fenfe he entertains of that firm temper 
and vigorous determination which you 
have wnitormly manifefted in fupporting 
his metty’s government, and proteciing 


our happy conftitution from the attempts 
of every foreign and domettic enemy. 

€I have much pleafure in announcing 
to you, that the Britifh parliament has 
palled aéts for abolifaing the | bounty 
on fail-cloth exported to Ireland, and ter 
prohibiting the importation of came 
bric from all countries except this king~ 
dom, 


ie 7 
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€ Gentlemen of the Houfe of Commons. 


‘Iam tothank you, in his majefty’s 
name, for your unanimity in voting the 
extraordinary fupplies which the public 
exigencies demanded. However unpre- 
ecdentéd thefe fupplies may have been in 
extent, and however dificult they may 
have been rendered from the ftate of 
public credit, you have wifely attended 
to the fuperior confiderstion of na- 
tional fafety. Such an exertion is the 
fureft proof that you are truly fen- 
fible of the zinvaluable bleflings which 
we are contending io preferve ; and thar 
the beft means of effe&ting an honourable 
peace, and of reftoring all the comfosts of 
tranguillity, are by difplaying at once 
your determination and your power, and 
by convincing your enemies of the extent 
of your refources as well as of the tteadi- 
nefs of your courage. 

The ready affittance which has been 
received from the fitter kingdom in faci- 
litating the loan of the year, while it is a 
fure demonftration of her friendly cor- 
diality, cannot fail to fhew how infeparable 
are the mutual interefts of the two king- 
doms, and how neceflary their conneétion 
is for their mutual profperity. 

Your humanity in dire&ting your at- 
tention to the prefent diltrefs among the 
manufaf&turers, does not lefs command 
my approbation than your prudence in 
the mode of conveying relief, by increaling 
the means of their employment. 

« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

¢ The powers with which you en- 
truited me by the fufpenfion of the Habeas 
Corpus a&, have enabled me to bring to 
light, and to difconcert the fecret confpi- 
racy which had been formed for the total 
overthrow of your eftablifhments, the de- 
firuStion of property, and the diffelution 
of government. This confpiracy has been 
fo fully unfolded by your wifdom, that it 
can no longer {pread itielf under the infi- 
dious pretence which it had artfully af- 
fumed, of improving the conttitution. In 
the meafures, whether of vigilance or co- 
ertion, which you have recommended for 
its extinction, I fhall not relax. It will 
be my fiudy to temper the neceflary a&s 
of feverity and vigour by conciliatory of- 
fers of clenency and pardon, to exhort 
the infatuated and deluded to abandon 
their deccivers, and to fummon the guilty 
to repentance ; but, at the fame time, it 
is, and will be my fixed purpofe, to proceed 
with vigour againit thofe “wes vegardlels 
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of every warning and admonition, thal} 
continue ther defperate efforts to involve 
this flourifhmg country in all the horrors 
of infurrestion and invafion, of blood- 
fhed and of anarchy. 

© I have already the fatisfa&tion to ac- 
quaint you, that great numbers who had 
been unfortunately feduced, have returned 
to aienfe of their duty, and have been 
admitted to his majetty’s clemency; and 
T truft thar, by perfeverance and energy, 
every veitige of difaffection will be effaced, 
and univerfally give way to the return of 
that fpirit of loyalty which has fo long 

een the diftinguithed charatteriltic of this 
kingdom. 

‘ I cannot omit to congratulate with 
you on the unimpaired luftre of that {pirit 
which fo confpicuoufly fhone forth when 
the enemy’s fleet appeared on our coaits, 
nor can I too often repeat my iull fenfe of 
your wifdom in the eftablifhment of di- 
ftrict corpss 1 have the molt fatis{actory 
accounts of their improvement in difci- 
pline, as well as of their exertions in 
quelling and preventing infiirrelion, and 
I have myfelf witnefled the unexampled 
exertions, good conduét, and military 
appearance of the corps of the metropolis, 
whole unceafing and unwearied vigilance, 
at a moft important crifis, checked every 
attempt to produce confufion by riot and 
tumult, at the fame time that it deftroyed 
the hopes of our enemies, and reftored 
confidence to the country in general. 

* Your judicious augmentation of piy 
to his majetty’s regular and militia forces, 
which mutt render their fituation fo highly 
comfortable, is at once a feafonable and 
honourabie acknowledgment of | their 
fteadinefs and loyalty. 

€ The traiterous efforts which have 
been made to entice them from their 
allegiance, have had a fatal effect in a 
tew lamentable examples. I truft, how- 
ever, that they have excited in the minds 
of others fo timely a repentance, and in 
the reft {uch indignation and abhorrence, 
that no future danger can be apprehended. 

* Your wife initirution of a finking 
fund, in the midft of financial difficulties, 
cannot be too much applauded, and wil 
prevent any ruinous depreciation of funded 
itock, and being eftablifhed before the na- 
tional debts had accumulated to any op- 
preflive magnitude, will tend to prevent 
ts becoming dangerous. A meafure fo 
truly calculated for preferving the re- 
fources of the ftate, and fupporting pub- 
lic credit, muft fecure to you the gratitude 
of aa enlightened people, 





















* His maijelty is exerting every proper 
effort to produce a ipeedy and fecure peace. 
It wil! be our duty to affitt thofe efforts, 
by convincing our enemies, from the {tate 
of our preparation, and the unanimity of 
our fpirit, that they can hope ter 0 ad- 
vantage by prolonging the calamities of 
war. 

* Wherever your abilities, your influ- 
ence, and exertions, can be mott advan- 
zageoully eniployed on your return to the 
Feveral counties, [am confident they will 
be moft con{picuoufly diiplayed. A con- 
ftant intercourfe with your immediate 
neighbourhoods, muft give you the op- 
portunity of affording to the people both 
affittance and example, of reclaiming 
thereby the deluded and ill-dilpoled, and 
confi ming the weil-affeéted in their fide- 
lity and allegiance. A forward fpirit of 
loyalty, which ‘in mott parts of the king- 
dom has faccefsfully checked the progrefs 
of treafon, will be ftrengthened and dif- 
fufed by your prefence and exertions. It 
will be my ambition to fecond your afti- 
vity and zeal, and to co-operate with your’ 
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efforts for reftoring the tranquillity and 
profperity of the kingdém. 

© We havea f{acred caule to defend, the 
independence and cotiftitution of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from which both 
kingdo:ns have derived innumerabie blef- 
fings under his miajefty’s aulpicious reign. 
They were purchafed by the deareft blood 
of. your anccitors, in 2 crifis not lefs for. 
midahie than the prefeot.  Etraft we thall 
not fail to imitate their great example, and 
that we fhali be enabled, by timilar cou. 
rage and continued firmnels, to tranfinit 
to our pofterity, inviolate, that invaluable 
inheritance which their valour refcued, 
and their perfeverance jsreferved.” 

After which the lord chancellor, by his 
excellency’s command, faidy , 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

It is his excellency, the lord lieutenant’s 
pleafure, that this parliament be prorogued 
to Thuriday, the 16th day of Augut 
next, to be then here holden: and the 
parliament is accordingly prorogued to 
Thuriday the roth day of Auguit next. 


CONTINENTAL ADVICES, 


Turin, July 24. 

NOtwrtesranpine the precautions 

the court hastaken to prevent a revolu- 
tion, the {pirit of infurrettion gains ground, 
and has penetrated into-the army. Under 
pretence of the dearnefs and fearcity of 
grain, the inhabitants of Demont, Soffa- 
no, Savigliano, and Alba, took up arms, 
joined the demagogues of thefe towns,: 
‘and proceeded to different excefles. Three 
regiments of cavalry were fent againit 
them ; but they were already too ftrong, 
and the attack being made upon unequal 
ground, the cavalry were’ defeated, - and 
with much lofs, not fo much in killed! and! 
wounded, as in deferters te the infur- 
gents. 

JULY 28. 

After the battie of Soffano, the popular 
fury was unbounded ; the people of Sa- 
vighano having learnt the iflue of the 
combat, fell immediately upon the bar- 
racks, difarmed the foldiers, aud broke 
the gates of the corn magazines. Hav- 
ing got poffeffion of the perfon of the go- 
vernor, he was carried in irons to the pub- 
lic {quare, while the commiffaries of the 

ple fold the corn at a reduced price. 
n the mean time he was continually out- 
raged and menaced, and was promifed 
the fate of Foulon ; the fale being finithed, 
the produce was divided among the people, 
and the gevernor thrown into a dungeon, 


The ‘tonfequentes are not known, for 
the infurgents being organized, fuffer no- 
thing to enter the capital. | 

Paris, Aug. 12. The following mef- 
fage was yefterday fent from the executive 
direStory to the council of five hundred ; 
announcing peace with Portugal. 

24th Fhermidor, {rth Aug) 3th year. 

* Citizens reprefentatives, 

©The executive direfory has juft ratifi- 
ed and figned a treaty of peace, concluded 
yelterday, the 23d of the prefent month 
Thermidor, with Portugal; negociated, 
in the name of the Frengh republic, by 
citizen Charles Delacroix, mimitter pleni- 
potentiary, invetted with powers for-this 
purpofe by an errete of the 30th of Mefli~ 
dor laft; and in the nante of her moit’ 
faithful majefty the queen of Portugal, by 
M, Daranjo, mvetted alfo with-tull pow- 
ers, figned at the palace of Queluz, the 
reth of June, 1797, (0 6.) The dix: 
re&tory, citizens, in execution of the 3334 
article of the conftitution, lays before you 
this treaty, and invites you to take it into 
confideration. ’ 

© You will find, hereto annexed, an 
authentic copy of the refpefive powers 
given to citizen Charles Delacroix, on the 


one part, andto M, Daranjo on the other 


rt. 
- (Signed) Carnot, Prefitent, 
Lacarpe, Sec. Genera)” 
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HISTORICAL 


JuLy 28. 

I N confequence of fome repairs making 

in the Worcefter cathedral, the vene- 
rable fhrine of king John was opened a 
few days ago, aid the remains of that 
monarch expofed to pybiic infpection. 
The robes in which the body was mterred 
are cntire, but fo much faded that the co- 
Jour is not difcernible. Onone fide lay a 
{word ; the bones of his lett arm lying on 
his brea# ; his teeth quite perfeét ; and his 
feet credt. The fkeleton meatures five 
feet five inches, being his ttature when liv~ 
ing. King John died on the 19th of 
Oober 1215; his remains thus iingu- 
larly perfeét, have confequently lain in 
their preient pofition nearly 582 years. 

; JuLY 29. 

The Gazctte of this evening, contains 
a proclamation, dated the 26th inftant, 
defcribing the copper coinage about to be 
immediately iffued of penny pieces, to 
weigh one ounce averdupois, and of two- 
penny pieces to weigh two ounces, cach of 
which are to bear the Royal Effigy on one 
fide, and a figure of Britannia fitung on a 
Rock in the Sea, on the other; and or- 
dering their currency, to the amount of 
one fhilling, in any payment. 

_ AvGusT 1. 

. Yefterday, in confequence of an adver- 
tifement, a meeting of fome perfons, call- 
ing themielves the London Corretponding 
Society, was held in a field near St. Pan- 
cras. Three tribunes, or icaffolds, were 
erected in different places. The firft was 
occupied by T. Stuckey, taylor, the prefi- 
dent, Mr. Fergufon, a barrifter, and two 
others ; the fecond by a Mr. Galloway ; 
the third by Richard Hodgton, hatter, in 
Weittminter. Before the firtt tribune fir 
Wilham Addington appeared on horfe- 
back witha number of confiables. At 
two o'clock, the prefident, who was in 
this tribune, read the advertifement by 
which the meeting was convened, a_peti- 
tion and remontirance to the king, &c. In 
the mean time, word was brought that at 
one of the tribunes, in another part of the 
field, the proclamation commanding them 
to difperfe had been read. Upon this Mr. 
Fergufon exhorted them to feparate quiet- 
ly, and go to their refpe€tive homes, add- 
ing, that « would be feen hereafter, 
* whether the Bow-ftreet magiftrates were 
to be the interpreters of the laws of Eng- 
Jand.” Sir William Addington immedi- 
ately ordered him to be taken into cuftody, 
Some others were likewife appretended. 
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The fame evening they were brought 
to Bow-ftreet, when Robert Fergufon, 
Thomas Stuckey, Alexander Galloway, 
Richard Barrow, Benjamin Pemberion 
Binns, and Rich. Hodgfon, were charged 
before fir William Addington, with hav- 
ing aided and affifted in certain illegal pro- 
ceedings at the meeting called by the Lon- 
don Correfponding Society. . 

Sir William Addington read the claufe 
of the late aét refpe€ting feditious meet- 
ings, and explained the nature of their of- 
fence, which was, that, after the king’s 
proclamation had been read, they conti- 
ued to excitetumult, by uttering fediti- 
ous difcourles, expreflive of difaffection 
and contempt.to his majetty’s government. 
Evidence was then called to prove: the 
charge, which being done, the bench or- 
dered them to find bail to anfwer the com- 
plaint at the next feffions, themfelves in 
sool, and two fureties in gol. each.——This 
being given, they were, in courfe, dif- 
charged. 

AuGUST 2. 

A privy-council was held at Dublin, 
on the 28th of July, at four o'clock in the 
evening. The lord-lieutenant and couns 
cil iffued a proclamation, offering a reward 
of 2001. for the apprehenfion of fir Henry 
Browne Hayes, kant. for forcibly, violently, 
and felonioufly feizing the perfon of mifs 
Sarah Pike, with intent to compel her to 
marry him; sol. is alfo offered for the 
apprehenfion of each of the perfons aiding 
and affitting in the ac. 

A treaty of navigation and commerce, 
between his Britannic majefty and the em- 
peror of Ruffia, was figned at Peterfburg, 
February 10, O.S, to which an expla- 
natory article was added, on the 30th of 
April, O. S. 

AUGUST 3. ; 

Yefterday, a meeting of feveral mer 
chants and thip-owners was held at the 
London Tavern, for the purpote of taking 
into confideration the late decifion of a 
court of law in the cafe of Smith ver/us 
Sheppard, relative to the refponfibility of 
fhip owners for lofles at fea,—-Mr. Forfter, 
who was called to the chair, was of opi- 
pion, that in order to remedy in fome de- 
gree the grievances to which the fhip- 
owners were liable, that it was expedient 
to make an alteration in the form of the 
bill of lading. A motion to that effect 
was immediately put, and carried by a 
great majority.—Mr. Long then ftated 
the opinions of Mr, ferjeant Adair, Mr. 
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Frfkine, and Mr. Gibbs, on the fubject, 
who concurred in the propriety and ex pe- 
diency of altering the words of the bill of 
lading. The following refolution was put 
and agreed to unanimoufly :—* All and 
every the dangers and accidents of the fea 
and navigation, of what nature or kind fo- 
ever, excepted.” The meeting adjourned 
to a future day. 
AuGuUST 4. 

On Wednefday, J. Rawlinfon and M. 
Ingram, two drivers of Greenwich ftages, 
underwent an examination before Richard 
Ford, efq. and other magiitrates, on a 
charge of obftruéting the paflage of the 
princefs of Wales, and violently affault- 
ing two of her fervants. 

Francis Goluen, a fervant to the prin- 
cels of Wales, ftated, that her royal high- 
nels, attended by mifs Garth, left Charl- 
ton, in Kent, about twelve o'clock on 
Tueiday, for London, in her coach and 
four, and jut as they got near the New 
Cro{s turnpike, they faw two Greenwich 
fiages meeting them with their horfes in 
full gallop, and the witnefs obferving 
them to be cn the wrong fide of the road, 
faw her royal highnefs’ hobby groom, 
who was riding before her carriage, make 
a fign for them to take the other fide of the 
road, but which they did not, nor did 
they. flacken their pace, and the leading 
horfe of the prifoner, Rawlinfon, ran againtt 
one of the leading horfes of the princels* 
carriage. 

George Milward, the hobby groom, 
confirmed the above, and faid, that he en- 
deavoured, by every poffible means, to 
make the priforers keep clear of her royai 
highnefs’ carriage, but without effect, and 
that the horfe he was riding got entangled 
with the fore horfe of one of the prifoners, 
in confequence of which he plunged very 
much, and at length threw him on fome 
fharp pailing, on which he pitched, but 
falling on his watch, the only injury he 
received was a bruile on the right fide of 
his groin, he falling from the pailing into 
a garden, where the ground was very foft ; 
his horfe received confiderable injury. 

The leading pottillion of her royal high- 
nefs had his leg very much bruifed by a 
wheel of one of the ftages. 

The defence fet up by the prifoners was, 
that having whipped the horfes into a full 
gallop to try their Ipeed, when they faw 
her royal highnefs’ carriage, they were un« 
able to pull up their hories and to guide 
them on the right fide, which was con- 
firmed by an infide paflenger, who faid, 
he affitted in endeavouring to ftop the 
horfes. 
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Mr. Ford reprobated fuch a praftice, 2s 
it was endangering the lives of the public 
in general, and ovght to be punifhed in 
the moft fevere manner, and he ordered 
Rawlinfon to find bail, himfelf in rool. 
and two fureties in 50]. each, which be- 
ing prepared for, he was liberated ; and 
Ingram, on account of the infulting man- 
ner he behaved to the magiftrate, and his 
general bad conduét on the road, was or- 
dered to give bail-for his future good be- 
haviour, himfeif in rool. and 1wo fereti¢s 
in sol. and he was likewife ordered to give 
fimilar bail for the affault on the princefs® 
fervants. 

The princefs fainted when the groom 
was thrown from his horfe, and continued 
indifpofed till the arrived at Carleton- 
houfe, when the duke of Gloucefter, hear- 
ing of the circumftance, took the bufinefs 
up in a very fpirited manner, and called a 
meeting of the magittrates on Tuefday af- 
ternoon, when warrants were iflued -for 
apprehending the prifoners. F 


AuGUST 5, 

On the 25th of February, died in the 
barony of Ivereagh, in the county of 
Kerry, Ireland, in the 112th year of his 
age, Daniel Bull Macarthy, efq. He 
had been married to five wives ; he mar- 
ried the fifth, who ‘urvives him, when he 
was cighty-four, and the fourteen, by 
whom he had twenty children, the bears 
ing a child every year. He was very 
healthy ; no cold affe&ted him; and he 
could not bear the warmth of a fhirt in the 
night time, but pyt it under his pillow, 
for the latt feventy years. In company he 
drank plentifully of ram and brandy, 
which he called zaked truth, and when, 
out of complailance to other gentlemen, 
he took claret or port, he always drank 
an equal glafs of rum or brandy, to qua- 
lify thofe liquors ; this he called a wedge. 
He ufed to walk eight or ten: miles in a 
winter's morning, with greyhounds and 
finders, and feldom failed-to bring home a 
brace of hares, 


AvcustT 6. 
Fordingbridge, Auguft 4. The aét- 
ing overieers of this _— were lately tri- 
ed at the quarter feflions, for fuffering a 
pauper, with his wife and daughter, big 
with child, to be in a hedge from the 21ft 
of December to the 3d of January laft, 
during which time the latter was delivered 
of a female child, without relief. One of 
them, named Hail, was, fentenced to pay a 
fine of 100]. and to be imprifoned feven 
days ; and the other, whofe name is Pope, 

was ordered to be fined sol, 
S2 
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AUGUST I 

Plymouth, Aug.g. Sir Edward Pel- 
Jew’s fquadron (to which the Anfon ty- 
Jongs) were chaled yelterday cff Brett, by 
_a French fquadron, confitting of two thips 
of the line, and eight frigates and corvettes, 
who were very nea retaking the Fair 
American: on which fir Edward made 
the fignal for the fquadvon to difperfe, and 
make the bet of their way into port. — By 
the above veflel, intelligence is received of 
the lofs of the Artois frigate, of 38 vuns, 
commanded by fr Edmund Nagle, 1 ear 
Ife de Rhé, on Monday, the 7th infiant, 
by ftriking on a rock at high water, while 
looking into Rocheile. Happily all the 
officers and crew were faved hy the Britith 
fquadron. They are arrived in the Anton, 

The merchants and fhip owners had a 
meeting at the London tavern, on Wed- 
nefday, when the proceedings of the former 
meeting, refpecting the alterations necef- 
fary to be made in the bills of lading, 
were agreed to. Jt was alfo agreed that 
the meafure alluded to fhould be recom- 
mended as a temyiorary expedient only, un- 
til an a&t of parliament could be obtained. 

AUGUST 15. 

A daring mutiny on board the St. 
George man of war, of 96 guns, capt. 
Peard, one of lord Vincent's fleet, was 
lately quelled by the fpirit and aétivity of 
her commander and his firft lieutenant, 
whofe conduct on the occafion, while it 
exhibits a glorious example to the ofhcers 
of our navy, entitles them to the thanks 
‘and gratitude of their country. Three 
men, who: had been fentenced to fuffer 
death: for mutinous behaviour in fome 
other fhip, were fent on board the St. 
‘George to be executed. The crew, on 
the arrival of the prifoners, drew up a 
-yemonftrance in their favour, and begged 
ef capt. Peard to intercede in them behaif 
with the admiral of the fleet. The cap- 
tain replied, that he fhould lay their 
prayer before lord St. Vincent 5 and, in 
puriuance of his promife, he lott no time 
in fubmitting the remonitrance to the ad- 
miral.—The noble ecarl’s aniwer was, 
that he confidered the fentence of the 
mutineers as founded upon folid juice 
and imperious neceffity, and confequently 
he couk! not think of :etraéting the fanc- 
tion which he had given to the judgment 
of the court-martial, by whom they had 
been conviéted. Upon this deermination 
being made known to the people of the 
St. George, the ttrongeit fymptoms of 
diffatisfaction were manitefted by them. 
Obterving their concu€, the captain took 
the precaution of watching their proceed. 
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ings with the utmof ftri€tnefs 5 and very 
foon difcovered, by means of an honest 
tar, that they had entered into a refolu- 
tion of feizing the fhip, depofing the ofh- 
cers, and liberating their condemned com- 
panious. The evening previous to the 
day appointed for carrying into effec 
the fentence of the court-martial was the 
time fixed upon to put their plan in force. 
Captain Peard fceing the crew aflemble in 
the wate, immediately approached, and 
eddrefled them to the following effe@& :—- 
* Tam perfectly aware of your intentions, 
and ihall oppofe them at the rifk of my 
life. You have determined to refitt the 
authority of your officers; I am refolved 
todo my duty, and to enforce a frit 
obedience to my orders. I am fenhble 
that you are, for the moft part, the vic¢- 
tims of delution; [ know the ringleaders, 
and do not hefitate to avow my intentions 
of bringing them to juftice. I command 
you to difperfe, and to return to your 
duty.’ Finding this addrefs did net pro- 
duce the defired effect, the captain in- 
ftant!y rufhed in amid the crowd, ac- 
companied only by his fiit Jicurenant, 
bravely feized two of the people, whom 
he knew to be the promoters of the con- 
fpiracy, dragged them out by main force, 
and put them in irons, without experien- 
cing the flighteft refiftance from the crew 3 
and fuck wis the gallant fpirit and de- 
termined courage difp!.yed by him on the 
occafion, that order was immediately re- 
ttored, by the remaindcr of the men re- 
thing to their refpective ftations. The 
three conviéls were next morning hanged 
at the yard-arm, agreeably to their fen- 
tence, in the prefence of the repentant 
crew, whofe conduct from that time was 
marked with a becoming fubmiffion and 
fubordination, The two mutinous {%3- 
men remained in cuftody, till Friday and 
Saturdy, July 7th and 8th, when, after 
a mott impartis! hearing, they were con- 
demned, and executed ihe next morning, 
Sunday, the 9th. The following judi- 
cious order was given out by the admiral, 
on the Saturday night previous to the exe- 
cution ; ; 

General order.—* Every thip in the 
fleet is to fend two boats, with an off- 
cer in each, and two marines or foldiers 
properly armed in cach boat on board his 
majeity’s fhip the St. Gorge, at haif 
pat feven to-morrow morning, to attend 
a punifhment. The fentence is to be car- 
ried into execution by the crew of the 
St. George alone, and no part of the 
boats” crews of other thips, as is ufual 
on fiimilar eccaiions, are to affiit in this 
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painful fervice; in order to mark the 
high fenfe the commander in chief enter- 
tains of the loyalty, fidelity, and fubor- 
ination of the reft of the fleet, which 
he will not fail to make known to the 
Jords commiffioners of the admiralty, and 
requeft their lordthips to lay it before 
the king. This memorandum ‘is to be 
read to the thips’ companies.’ 
The firft lieutenant has fince been pro- 
moted to the rank of mafter and com- 
prinder, as a juft tribute to his ac- 
knowledged merit. 

AvuGwsT 16. 

Yetterday morning, about eight o'clock, 
a fvccial jury was aflembled at War- 
wick, and the caule of the King verfus 
Binns, which had excited confiderable 
attention, was tried before Mr. juftice 
Afhburft. Mr. Percival, affitted by five 
other counfel, conduéted the profecution, 
under the dire&tion of Mr. White, folicitor 
to the treafury ; Mr. Romiley, affifted by 
Meffrs. Reader and Fletcher, undertook 
the defence, 

It appeared that the fentences com- 
poling the charge had been abitraéted from 
different parts of the fpeech which Binns 
delivered, and fo put together in the in- 
di&tment as to convey a meaning highly 
feditivus ; for it ftated, that he had faid, 
that ¢ force was juftifiable to obtain a re- 
form in parliament.” But it was {worn 
by five witneffes, that his words were, 
«If attempts were made to deprive the 
people of the trial by jury, and the li- 
berty of the prefs, that then it would be 
laudable to oppofe it by force."—* Thus,” 
fuid Mr. Romtley, § the words were ap- 
plied to a mere hypothefis, and not re- 
fpecting a reform in parliament. When 
the words are thus applied, they are far 
from importing any thing criminal ; nay, 
(continucd the counfel,) to fupport by 
force the crial by jury, and the liberty of 
the prefs, egainit the attacks of govern- 
ment, is jultifiable, according to Black- 
ftone.’ Here the learned counfel read a 
quotation from Blackftone’s Commenta- 
ries. —Mr, Percival replied. 

The trial lafted near eleven hours and a 
half, when the jury retired, and, after de- 
liberating about two hours and three 
quarters, followed the judge to his lodg« 
ings, and delivered a verdict of — Not 
guilty. 

AUGUST 20. 

Vefterday, the coroner's inqueft was 
taken on the body of the right hon. Harvey 
Redmond vifcount Mountmorres, who, on 
Friday morning laft, thot himéelf at his 
lodgings, in York-ftreet, St. James’. 
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fquare, and brought in their verdici— 
Lunacy. 

It appeared, on evidence, that his lord. 
fhip’s phyfician had been with him the 
preceding day, when a converfation took 
place refpe&ting his lordfhip'’s departure 
for Ireland, when he appeared particularly 
gloomy, and lamented the miferies of his 
unhappy county, and the portentous 
cloud that overhung its politics. So agi- 
tated was he at the recital, that his phyfi- 
cian endeavoured to diffuade him from his 
intended journey, in the deranged {tate of 
mind and body he then appeared to expe- 
rience. This advice had very little weight 
with his lordthip, for, after taking the 
medicine prefcribed, he dreffed himfelf for 
the journey, and had madeall things rea- 
dy. It is fuppofed that the derangement 
increafing, he did not go to bed, but fat 
up the whole of the night, and in the 
morning committed the fatal aét of fuicide, 
by difcharging the piftol in his mouth, 


SuiPs captured from the Enemy. 
Le Hardi French lugger privateer of 
four guns, by the Telemachus. 
Le Courier de la Mer French privateer, 
of 12 guns, by the Trial Cutter, 

Le Vengeur des Francois French privae 
teer of four guns, by the Zephyr, 
La Jaloufe of four guns, by the fame. 

Lr Golatée of eight guns, by the fame. 

La Heureufe of two guus, by the fame. 

Le Duguai Trouin, a French thip of 
20 guns, by the Doris. 

Le Victorine French privateer of 16 
guns, bythe Santa Margaritta. 

The DI Klyne Sperver Dutch privateer 
of fix guns, by the Nautilus, 

The Unity Dutch privateer of 10 guns, 
by the Proferpine. 

Le Lyox French privateer of 14 guns, 
by the Stork. 


MARRIAGES. 
H° N. captain Carleton, eldeft fon of 
lord Dorchefter, and captain Wilfon, 
both of the rsth light dragoons, to mifs 
Prifcilla and mifs Jemina Belford, nieces 
to fir A. Williamfon, K. B. 

Sir T. Pilkington, bart. to mifs Tuf- 
nell, of Langleys, Great Waltham, Effex. 

J. Houbion, efg. to mifs Bramiton, 
daughter of T. B. Bramfton, Effex, 
M. P. for Effex. 

Marquis of Carmarthen to lady Char- 
Jotte Townthend, daughter of marquis 
Townthend. 

Mr. Schenck, fecretary to the prince of 
Orange, to Mrs. Rowlls, of Kingiton, 
Swiry. 
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Lord Trimbiefttown, to mifs Alicia 
Futtace, daughter of major-general Eu- 
tlace. ; 

Richard Man‘ell Philipps, efq. of Cocd. 
gaing, Carmarthenfhive, to mifs Bond 
Hopkins, daughter of the late Benjamin 
Bond Hopkins, efq. of Paine’s Hill, 
Surry. 

DEATHS. 
PE Thellufon, efq. ot Piaiftow, Kent. 
Mrs. Bligh, wife of admiral Bligh. 

Vifcountefs Mountituart, dowager of 
John vifcount Mountituart. 

Field-marfhal Jefferey lord Amherit. 

Countefs of Scarborough. 

Hon. George Edward Devereux, eldeft 
fon of vifcount Hereford. 

Lady Augufa Elifabeth Finch, young- 
e& daughter of the late Daniel earl of 
Winchelfea and Nottingham. 

Thomas Peter Leigh, efg. M. P. for 
Newton, in Lancathire. 

Frances, wife of lord Charles Fitzroy, 
only daughter of E.M. Mundy, efq. of 
Shipley, Derbythire. 


PROMOTIONS. 
GEnaal fir Charles Grey, K. B.- Go- 
vernor of Guernfey. 
Richard Spiller, efq.—Commitfioner of 
excife. 
Field-marthal the duke of York—Co- 
Jone} in chiet of the 6oth regiment of foot. 


BANKRUPTS. From the GazeTTE. 
JULY 29. 
Homas Wallis Hawkins, of South- 
wark, Surry, ftationer. 

William Knigtt, of Kevan Cribba, in 
Glamorganfhire, fmith. 

Peter Prieft, of Broad ftreet, St. Giles 
in the Fields, vituatler. 

Robert Livefey, of Blackburne, Lanca- 
fhire, cotton-manufaQurer. 

John Forbes, of Faicon-court, South- 
wark, victualler. 

George Clough, of Manchefter, vic- 
tualler. 

William Sheffield the younger, of Ru- 
brough, Yorkhhire, farmer. 

John Northall, of Shettield, Yorkthire, 
printer. 

Thomas Hullett, and William Hullett, 
of Hereford, carriers. 

Jofeph Cragg, of Loughborough, in 
Leicefterfhire, hnen-draper. 

Robert Tankeriley, of King(ton-upon- 
Hull, flopteller. 

Jobn Ailured the younger, of Great 
Yarmouth, Norfoik, upholiterer. 

Jofeph Satterfield, of Wirkiworth, in 
Derbythive, tanner. 


Avucust 1. 

William Aken, of Crofby, Cumber- 
land, linen-manufacturer. 

William Irvine, and Jonathan Angas, 
of Buhop Wearmouti, Durham, thip. 
broker. 

Thomas Jones, of Witney, Hereford- 
fhire, innkeeper. : 

John Jackion, of Queen-ftreet, Bromp- 
ton, apothecary. 

Robert Pittman, of Southampton, fhop- 
keeper. 

James Bigfby, of Nottingham, wine- 
merchant. 

John Hamilton, of Pater-nofter-row, 
bookfeller. 

William Clary, of Ealing, thopkceper, 

AUGUST 5. 

William Hullett, of Hereford, carricr. 

Daniel Chandler, of Chobbing, Eifex, 
farmer. 

George Atkinfon, of Bifhopwearmouth, 
Durham, furgeon. 

Thomas Jones, of High Holborn, 
carver and gilder. 

AvucGuwsT 8. 

William Fane, and Thomas Fane, of 
High-ftreet, Whitechapel, au€ioncers. 

John Higgs, of Hay, in Breconthire, 
maltiter. 

Edward Broadbrook, of Broad-ftreet, 
Golden fquare, upholfterer, 

James Dunn, of Wifbech, Cambriige- 
fhire, builder. 

Thomas Brooks, of Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk, innkeeper. 

Richard Watts, of Fareham, Hants, 
brandy-merchant. 

AUGUST 12. 

Thomas Burrell, of Wormwood- ftreet, 
carpenter, 

Henry White, of Witham, in Effex, 
tayloy. 

Charles Swain, of Moorficlls, up- 
holfterer. 

William Hicks, of Hollowell-lane, 
Shoreditch, corn-chandler. 

Richard Haynes, of Bedford-court, 
Covent- garden, man’s-mercer. 

Thomas Hoodieis, of Stowe, Lincoln- 
fhire, maltfer. 

Charles Kloprogge, of Lambeth-marth, 
Surry, money-ferivencr. 

Thomas Afhmore, of Swithin's-lane, 
merchant. 

AUGUST 15. 

William Scale:, ot Middieton, Lanca- 
fhire, miiler. 

Jofiah Hammond, of Manchefter, inn- 
keeper. 

Andrew Pearce Coulftring, cf Brittol, 
dealer, 
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Jof-ph Thynne, of Nicholas-lane, Lom- 
bard-itreet, merchant. . 

John Miles, ,of Bennet-ftreety St. Pan- 
crasy baker. 

AUGUST 19... 

Thomas Appleby, of Mansfield-ftreet, 
St. George’s-fields, horfe-dealer. 

Stephen Hodges, 'of Oundle, in North- 
amptonthive, innholder. 

James Collings, of Eivington, York- 
fhive, farrier. 

George Richardfon, of Carlifle-ftreet, 
Weftminiter, money-fcrivener. 

Duncan Stewart, of Bell- yard, Grace- 
church-ftreet, baker. 

Thomas Swan, of Manchefter, liquor- 
merchant. | 
AUGUsT 22. 

John Whitney; pf Keyntham, Somer- 
fettire, apothecary’ 

John Linnington, of Plymouth, bru‘h- 
maker. 

Avcusr 26. 

Samuel Parlour, of London-lane, Nor- 
wich, ironmonger. 

E:dward Jee, of Birmingham, engraver. 

John Wood, of Coveniry, vittualier, 

Samiiel Crofley, of Bradford, York- 
fhire, {pirituous- liquor-merchant. 

Stephen Parfons, of Whititable, Kent, 
merchant. 

Robert Green, of Long Bennington, 
Lincolnfhire, grocer. 

William Miorfe, of Briftol, money- 
fcrivener. 

James Nabbs, of Great Bolton, Lan- 
calhive, cotton- manufacturer, 

NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
BUcESALL's Orchardilt, or Sytem of 

Pruning and Medication, 8vo. 4s. 
fewed, 

Seie&t Epigrams, 2 vol. 12mo, 105. 

Lyric Poems, 410. 6s. boards. 

Gralville Abbey, 3 vol. 12s. 

Munoz’s Hiftory of the New World, 
vol. 1, Svc. 8s. boards, 

Staunton’s Account of the Embaffy to 
China,-2 vol. gto. and Plates in folio, 
4]. 4s. boards. 

Milton's” Poetical Works (Boydell’s) 
3 vol. folio, 1's]. 153. boards. 

Green's Account of the Difcovery of 
the Body of King John, 2s. 

Italian Monk, a Play, 2s. 

Trufler’s Compendium of Sacred Hif- 
tory, 2 vol. 12mo. 6s. 

Trufler’s Habitable World defcribed, 
20 vol. 8vo. asl. 10s. | 

New Annual Regifter, 1796, gs. bds, 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 18 vol. 4:0. 
22], 198, : 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
Augult 19, 1797. > 

By the Winchefter Quarter of 8 Buthels. 
Indand Counties. 






































Wheat. Kyee Berley. Oats. 
s. d. s. d. Ss. d. ro ad 
Midjlefex 58 8-24 a 2 
Surry 57 O-——-|25 9/16 10 
Hercford 52 3 24 0 16 10 
Bedford 5t 2 24 «clas 8 
Huntingdon 49 Jima Rt Gaz 10 
Northampton ‘ 48 6)30 ,0/22 ola2 § 
Rutland §@ Ol-——)22 C13. o 
Leicefter 43 Of--—— ar 11g 8 
Nottingham 5x 8130 1cj27 O]1g 6 
Derby 52 8|-——|-——116 6 
Staftord 49 11j-—-]27 6117 10 
Salop 5b 0133 21-——|20 2 
Hereford 54 3144 3133 4427 8 
Worceiler 52 6)24 4/39 Olrg 10 
Warwick 53 1Ol—-———!27 6115 
Wilts 57. 4[-—— 127 118g 
Berks 60 © -——-l19 9 
Oxford $5. 4\- 24 11/16 Io 
Bucks 55 Ol-——|2q 6/16 8 
Brecon _ 49 Qi-———|-——H}15 8 
Montgomery 55 2140 0430 4] 16 0 
Radaor 59. Bi-——]32 Oj20 9 
Maritime Counties. - 
Effex 52 2123 022 8.18 $ 
Kent gt S[-——|22 3]16 3 
Suffex 49 41°" Fs Sf 13 6 
Suffolk 49 320 clea 7]1g ‘ 
Cambrid 46 30/20 16 12 
Norfolle 43 oft —j 16 914 o 
Lincola yo 2j-——|21 Cliz @ 
York 45 13/27 12;20 4133 ® 
Durham 48 Ol 23 al16 @ 
Northumberland |42 5/26 o}19 Slag ; 
Cumberland 43 413% 4 +4 AGjaz 
Weftmorland 54 3135 25 S47 § 
Lancafter 51 §\- tS 417: 
Chefter 48 4j-—— fr 20 
Flint 48 8}-——- 132 “- a 3 
Denbigh oo . gers 2S 
Angleiea —-—- $29 Ofm—en_ 
Carnarvon 59 31130 O}724 4:63 0 
Merioneth 52 4135 7/32 O17 9 
Cardigan 49 2126 81-4 qlro 8 
Pembroke 43 3 23 10}— 
Carmarthen §3 1Oj-— 32 Ola 8 
Glamorgan 53 3j--- [279 Qian 4 
loucefter . {56 5|-——~|26 10l17 © 
Somerfet 64 3)-——— [28 alis 10 
Monmouth to 3a4-— p niall hemtsien 
Devon bo. 6|-——} 26 7j20 6 
Cornwall 63 Gi--—-132 5:19 3 
Dorfet 60 glam} 2 § “ic ae 
Hants 56 8|-——|24 6\19 6 








Average of England and Wales, 
Per Quarer = 52 330 ghz5 8[16 7 
Peck Loaf, 2s. 10d, 
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